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\ stud) of dance and religion reveals the fundifqental 
nature of humanity , that is, our continual search for beauty 
truth, and goodness Throughout time and through vari 
ous cultures, we have sought perfection in life and happi- 
ness after death through fiance and religion This collec 
jion of.fcsstiy$ continues that search. Hopefully , this volume 
will link the past witti the - " preseot and enable us to under- 
stand life's simplicity in the midst of multi-'ctiltural com- 
plexity. ■ '• 

The first sectioaof this volume provides an overview of 
the history of dance and religion Chadwick provides a 
historical review up to the Middle .Ages and describes 
dance as a^catalyst for religion" during this era. Brooks 
discusses dance and the Catholic Church during the Mid- 
dle Ages and contends that although the Church con- 
demned dance officially , it actually* contributed to the 
growth of dance in medieval Europe after the tenth cen- 
tury Schmitz's article describes the gradual acceptance of 
dance, particularly sacred dance, up to the present time 
when "we have come almost full circle in the use of dance 
as; a means of religious expression." Smith looks at dance 
among the Plains Indians of America where much of their 
culture, enriched and enlivened by dance, has vanished. 

The second section of this work, "Dan<i£ and Organized 
Religions," includes several authors who examine the role 
of dance irj selected religious denominations. Fallon's 
article presents a parallel overview of religion and dance 
in America and argues that our failure to explore and 
develop the role of dance in aesthetic education has left 
society ignorant of our {capacity for human experience 
Arrington proudly proclaims that the Jflormon Chyurch is 
the "dancingest denomination" which seeks "to develop 
in the secuTar as well as tfte spiritual realrrf" Thomas 
presents a historical overview of Southern Baptists' views 
*oh dance and suggests ahat a more moderate view is 
evolving. Catrnull recounts the^significance of Jewish 



dance in religious observances and Ingber offers brief 
commentary on reviving biblical festivals in Israel Fr. 

* Coppinger relates several experiences with sacred*dance 
, aruJ feels "a~new and growing awareness in the Church of 
4 ' the n^ed and ability to pray not only with the hps, but with 

* one s whole being." Rock concludes the sectipnby boldly 
asking Yeligious people to explain* dance theologically. 

The third section discusses the use of dance as spiritual * 
expression and as prayer. Herrera and Murphy describe 
dance as .a spiritual experience with elements of move- 
ment, form, rhythm, and meaning. Pruett discusses Ddn- 
can's aesthetic for the use of dance in religion where man s 
concept of beauty grew from 'his understanding of the 
human body. De Sola declares that "dance ,draws 
. strength from the living flow of the ur/erse." Wheeler 
humorously examines his return to organi/.ed religion 
through a physically toned and tuned body . Adams and 
Rock examine the modern dance-form as prophetic which 
reveals some of the truths about ourselves. 

The fourth section, the most practical for those who 
would dance in holy places is concerned with a variety of 
problems with this presentation. Woibers questions 
whether "to dance* or not to dance"* and feels that by 
dancing we are proving our humanness. Beach describes 
her early initiation into dancing in .churches but states 
"dance can effect in the heart and mind some new vision, a 
vision of moment, a vision that tfjrns us around." Cochran 
states that as the dancer's training goes on, the dancer 
becomes aware of the perfection of Gods creatipn. Deiter- 
ing argues that out of this new technique and awareness of 
purpose, new forms of dance should evolve fe better serve 
the purposes of sacred dance. Ferguson explains the need 
of sacred dancers to hav^ adquate training to support their 
desire for expression in movement^ Finalk Shufcer ex- 
plains in great detail the most practical* and appropriate 
ways to use dance withirf a Catholic Liturgy. 

* * . I • . 




From a historical perspective, religion must tTe con- 
sidered among the mctet poweffujof cultural forces. 
Every group of people has developed a system of 
religion These religions were not always sophisticated but 
were'powerful and suitecf to each groups knowledge of* 
itself and its world. Throughout the evolution of these 
religiohs^from the earliest,' an<4 unrecordedMmmemonal 
beginnings of.the human race, the religious dance has 
vividly portrayed the manner in which people have per- i 
ceived and -sought to deal with.fhe mystical and super- 
natural aspects Qf tjjgir world. 
m It has been postulated that dahce and religion evolved as 
one entity*, 1 recorded*^ istory leaves no ddubt that the two 
were united for thousands of years. During this time, the 
religious dance served many purposes and took many 
forms. Among life most fascinating and potent of these is' t 
the clance that induces the-extreme ecstatic state for the 
performer. Ecstasy may be defined as an '^abnormal S'tate 
of tonsciousness in which the reaction of the mind to 
external stimuli is either inhibited or altered in charac- 
ter." 2 In the more restricted sense it is almosj equivalent .to 
a trance, but any self-induced £xcitem*ftt may be refe/red 
to as a kind of ecstasy. 

In all cultures throughout history, human beings have 
demonstrated an innate tendency to pursue some means 
of exalting the consciousness above the mundane level of 
daily existence and experience. The methods used to pro- 
duce this state of mental rapture are numerous. The drink-' 
ing of Kava^by the Polynesians, the inhalation ©f tobacco 
smoke by the North American Indians, the use of hashish 
by millions of Asiatics and Africans, the use, of opium by the 
Chinese, and the spiraling use of narcotics and hallucino- 
gens in modern cultures, are some of the means used«to 
alter the state of consciousness and to produce pleasura- 
. ble sensations. Other methods include fasting, flagellation, 
hypnotism, and dancing. The latter is considered by many 0 
%j to be one of the most pervasive 'of all. Crawleylexpressed* 
this view as follows: 

The powerful neuro muscular and enjotional influ- 
ence, leading to autointoxication, is the key both to 
* the popularity of dancing in itself and to \ t$ employ- 
# ment fdr special purpose^ suth as the pro iuction of 
cerebral excitement, vertigo, and various epileptoid 
results* 



When ecstasy is associated with religion, the state of 
dissociation is explained by lassuming that the soul has 
-established communication with spiritual beings The soul 
goes out of the body to the land of the spirits or the spirit 
takes possession of the Jbul. This was the literal and primi- 
tive meaning of the Greek ekstasis. 

In ekstasis the tew/ is liberated ftom the cramping 
prison of the body, it communes with the god and 
develops powers of which, in the ordinary* life of x 
everyday, thw'arted by the body, it kneiv nothing' 
Being now^ a spirit holding communion with the 
spirits it is able to free itself from Time and see what 
only the spiritudPfye beholds — things separated from 
it in tittle and spaCe. 4 •• ' 



In every part of the world there are people who regard 
this ecstatic exaltation as the only true religious act that 
renders- one capable of communicating with the spirits. 
, # These people base their religious performances princi- 
pally upon those means that have proved most capable of 
inducing this ecstasy. The means most commonly adopted 
by Sjjch people is a 'Violently excited dance." 5 Sometimes 
great groups of people attain this state of religious exalta- - 
tion.The cult of Diohysos, through th|e ' virtiginous whirl 
of the dance" became possessed byftthe god. 6 The der- 
vishes of the Orient whirled around iiftheir violent ounces • 
until stages of excitement and exaltation were attained 
The Shakers of New England danced themselves into"~ 
trances; God was said to speak through their mouths. The 
most fascinating of all were the dance manias which broke ' 
out in Europe, especially during the Black Death of the 
fourteenth century. The people Were driven by an uncon- 
trollable impulse to dance, and bystanders were irresisti- 
bly drawn into their midst, As the malady spread by contag- 
ion, great numbers of dancers made their way to various 
churches where they performed before special saints. 

The impose to unite with a god through ekstasis and 
therefore througb the dance has a long and involved his- 
tory. It is as complicated as mans religious experiences, 
from the^animisnrand dynamism of primitive'people, to 
the gods of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and finally to the ■ 
,God f ofcChristiajiity. - ' ^ 
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Primitive Peoples. ^ 

Even though cave drawings and other artifacts have 
enlightened our understanding of early man, a great deal 
-tjf the knowledge that we have regarding his way of life is 
derived from studies of existing pnmitivistic cultures The 
studies indicate that lus^religion hasvbeen explained in 
. tt*rms of animism and dynamism. Underlying both these 
Jrdigiorts is the belief that conscious volition is the uiti- 
Trtate source of all Force. ' 7 It is through the ecstasy of the 
danCe that primitive people invoke the supernatural to act 
according to their will. 
% Accounts of primitive people's ecstatic dicing comes 
from all over the globe and is so pervading that a complete 
adcount is impossible in the following summary ,an at- 
tempt has beeamade to relate the purposes and -charac- 
teristics of suclj dances and to provide insight into the 
states of consciousness of those who attain thel|xtr£me 
ecstatic state In describing the role of dance in prlrnitivis- 
tic cultures, Saclis provided the following view 

The dance becomes a sacrificial rite, a charnt, a 
praybrs afidxi prophetic vision It summons and dis- 
pels the forces of nature, heals the sick, links the dead 
to the chain of their descendants, it assures suste- 
nance, luck in tlye chase, t >{ctory in battle, it blesses the 
fields and the tribe It is creator, presm-or, stetvard, 

and guardian* 
♦ 

For whatever purpose the dance is performed, the 
dance which produces the extreme ecstatic state is gener- 
ally described as: being out of harmpn>; with the body 9 
Numerous accounts refer to the movements as frenzied, 
hysterical, spasmodic, and uncontrolled. They are charac- 
terized by extravagant gestures, grimaces, and are t ex- 
trfcriiely vigorous. They require the sustainrtient of 
exhausting effort and are continued until the desired ecs- 
tatic effect is attained Brown's account of the war dance of 
the Maoris captures, the essence of'many of the dances. 

The Maoris often turned their faces into close imita- 
tion of their demon-like cawed images But the thrust 
out tongue, the wild rolling ey*es Standing out of the 
head, the fierce grimaces', and the quivering hands 
and fingers, with the accompaniment of deep drawn 
cries an^d the stamp of the foot, had all the advantages 
of living mot wnent to add to the terrifying effect. It is 
difficult to efface the deep impression that its massive 
energy and furious, almost epileptic passion makes 
on the mind when produced by- hwidreds. IV sur- 
passed in fury anything that Kava or any otljer drug 
or fermented liquor could have given to the har- 
r monious movements of a mass of warriors 10 

Dancers who attain the ecstatic state transcend the 
human and the physical Spirits possess them and render 
them capable of feats unknown to ordinary people. They 
locate sorcerers," receive instructions ffl)rn the spirits 
concerning sacrifices and observances of the tribe,!, 2 n 
neal the sick, n- 15 ' 1 *-' 7 and propitiate the spirits of the dead, 
of hti^fing, fertility, and vegetation. 1 . 8 ' 1 9,20 



The ecstatic state is often accompanied by a loss <Jf 
seijsory perception and extreme modifications of behav- 
ior Self-mutilation without evidence of physical pain is not 
, uncommon «J8«»^-» Other behav iors include the drink- , 
mgpof bkxxl,? eating foreign matter, 27 - 8 evidehce of ver- 
tigo and nausea, 29 exposure of the sex organs. :UK:M and 
^ apparent loss of volitional consciousness 

J^hJickshank provided the following observation* of a 
novice Fetishman of the Gold Coast of Africa who had 
attained the ecstatic state through dance' 

% - » * 

They extite themselves by this exercise into a perfect 
frenzy, until the Fetish takes possession of them, u hen 
thvy lose all accountability, and toss themselves 
about wildly, 'trembling all over, and staggering like 
a dmnken >yan In frightful convulsions, with eyes 
roiling, mouth foaming and mwy indication of 
total uncpnsciousness of all around them, they per- 
fectly confirm that they are no longer self-possessed 
bt^t are under the influence of the Fetish, u ho guides 
them whithersoever he wilt 3 * 

Dances winch produce similar results have been observed 
in pnmitiv istic cultures all over the world As evidenced by 
th,eir w idespread popularity and their longevity, they must 
be considered among the most powerful and indispens- 
able elements of the religiousexperience. / * 

Ancient Egypt 

Oesterl) is of the opinion that the ecstatic dance was 

unknow n to the ancient Egyptians since it is not evidenced 

on the inscriptions or in Egyptian texts. 36 Yet a brief review 

.of the religious life of these peopte wouly! f/idicate that 

they indeed did know of the ecstatic dance and performed 

it on certain occasions 
♦ 

The Egyptologist makes no attempt to account for all the 
peculiarities of the Egyptian religion in one classification 
and usually discusses the facets -of animism, an- 
thropomorphism, and polytheism. Among the greatest 
Egyptian deities were those ^nifested by natural 
phenomena. The sky was* the goddess Nut whose arched 
back was the support; the earth was the god Geb; the sun, 
Re; the Nile, Hapir 7 Perhaps the most renowped of the 
gods was Osiris wfto was considered tht god-king, thus 
part god^and part human He was the god of fertility and , 
also the god of the dead, of resurrection, of the funerary 
cult, and judge and king of the underworld Each god had 
his own calendar of daysY>n which feasts and festivals were 
held in his honor It is\n these festivals that there are 
indications of the use of\|ance to produce the state of 
dissociation Among the most famous of these, festivals 
were the Osiris festivals at Abydons, According to legend, 
Osiris was a good and wise ruler. His bron^er, sSet, became 
" jealous of his popularity, killed him, and cut his bod> into 
fourteen parts. Isis, the sister-wife of Osiris, found the 
parts, reassemble^d therp and enabled the gods resurrec- 
tion. At the festivals, the death and ensuing resurrection of 
Osiris were depicted in a Passion Play, in which sym- - 
holism, mystery, music, singing, and joyous dancing were 



used 44 to stimulate the deepest religious emotions and fai) 
.the flames of ecstatic joy MM Although the temple u as open 
to everyone, onl> the initiated were allowed to take pan in 
the teenactment of the drama The initiates^ ere assured 
that their participations ould allow them, like Osiris, to be 
victorious over death and thus to become immortal 

Spence stated that three types of dances were per- 
formed at these festivals the Dance of Lamentation was 
performed in imitation of the sorrow of Isis, an armed 
dance by the mSn'rjad as its purpose the protection of the 
god from-ftrther destruction, a fertility d«mce b> both 
sexes sought to transfer strength and \itahr> toMhe nstuj 
god 3y The movements used in these dances \aned from 
slow, rhythmic movements to those of "abandoned 
ecstasy." 40 

We are told that the aristocratic Egyptians did' not in- 
dulge in the amusement of the dance either* in private 
assemblies or in public However, that they were familiar 
with the ecstasy'of its power is evidenced by the following 
statements. 

Fearing lest it (the dance) corrupt the manner of a 
people naturally lively and fond of gaiety the Egyp- 
tians forbade those of the higher classes to learn it ■ 
' They dreaded tlx excitement from such an occupa- 
tion, the excess of which ruffled and discomposed the 
mind 41 ' 

In contrast to the aristocratic class, the peasants were - 
avid clancers who t ire thought to have performed fertihty 
ntes which included harvest and rain dances. 42 Wilkinson 
stated that Jhe tasteof the dances depended upon the rank 
of the people performing them and that the dance in the 
temples differed from that of the uocouth peasantry He 
indicated that the latter preferred a lively style and danced 
with a spirit that was more in the manner qfrhe Europeans 
than of Eastern people. 43 

China 

De Groot stated that animisrn was the religion of China 
in the dawn of her history and that animistic beliefs ex- 
tend Wo the twentieth century- 14 This animism centers on 
two classes of spirits, those of natural phenomenon, thusfc 
of the dead 4r> The basis of Chinese religion is an animated 
universe The regulating power of the universe is called 
Tao,or Order of the VGjpfld Tao is composed of two §ouls, 
the Yang and the Yin The Yang represents light, warmth, 
production, and life, the Yin is darkness, ^ld, dOuh, and 
the earth 46 The Yang and the Yin are divided into good and 
-evjl spirits, called shen and kwei, respectively. All that is 
good in the world is attributed to shep, and all that is bad is 
caused by kwei The two classifications of the spirits are 
engaged in a perpetual struggle with each other The 
purpose of Chinese worship is to induce. their gods to 
protect thepi against the evil spirits, tp subdue the kwei 
and to stimulate the shen ,7 These processes involve a 
highly developed system of magic in which exorcism 
played the greatest part - ) 



Exorcising processions'are mentioned in Chinese texts 
from the time of Confucius, ai\d thefhyths winch account 
■for them would indicate that they^were prevalent even 
before that time, the procession^, called "no," were 
I sanctioned by the state and had as their objective the 
averting of disease. 48 Great numbers of people, particu- 
larly boys around |he ages of eleven to fifteen years, 
.donned devil masks and the masks of gods and spirits, 
vv ore brightly colored embroidered coats ajid dresses, and 
armed themselves with spears and banners They woulfi 
parade through the streets and houses and expel the de- 
mons w ith their noiseniaking. The male and female vvu, 
dancing to drums and cy mbals, would become possessed 
by a divinity who would speak through them 
Although the "*y> ceased to be a rituaNof the State after 
( the Tang dy nasty (A.p. 618—907), DeGroot observed that 
these processions persisted into the current century 49 The 
processions were organized by ^the parish temples. 'in 
some pans qtfhe country , the temple god gave orders for 
the details of th£ procession through a possessed'medium 
who was ordered to carry his image m the procession 
These processions of the people were elaborate and color- 
ful Hundreds participated in them, and all carried some 
objeetjo divert the evil spirits. 'During the course of the 
procession, a tempie^god descended plo the "wu." 
_ 71)e specialists ofWwism, who act as seers, soothsayers 
and exorcists by' the power or spirits which posseA 
them, have been obsemed, ^engaged in processions 
which are organized in times of epidemic stripped to * , 
the waist, dancing in ajran\ic or deliriqus state, 
covering themselves with blood by means of swords 
and prick-balls, or with thick needles thrust through 
their tongues, or being seated or stretched pn nail 
points and rows of sword-edges. On such occasions, • 
' they stickdaggers into their arms and cheeks and have 
K been seen carrying heavy pewter lamps, fastened by . 
hooks thrust through their arms. By frightening and * 
intimidating the specters by so great a display of di- 
t ine power, these men support and complete the work 
of the "sai kong" who moi 'e in the same processions. :>0 
The sai^kpng were those who had shen or divin*y in 
them. They were by jiature frail, nervous, and hysterical 
*and were therefore susceptible to the ecstatic state. Espe- 
cially at religious festivals these young men wojuld begin to 
* "hop, dance and waddle with wild or drowsy looks and 
nervous gestures of arms and hands. 1 ' 51 These acts Were an 
indication that the^od or spirit was entering the youths 
and that they would soon have intercourse with it. 

DeGroot s accounts ofthfc processions were based on 
his observations of these events during his visits to China 
during the late nineteenth and earlv twentieth centuries. 32 
Mor^ recent accounts are less descriptive, and although 
dance is cited as an integral element of these rituals, it is 
unclear if the more extreme ecstatit^dance-remaiQs.^' :>4 
The frequent mention of dragon -arid lion dance teams 
givessome indication that professional dance has become 
a feature of the processions and has perhaps replaced 
some of the more spontaneous and ecstatic dances. 
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That dance continues tu play a role in the diverge 

Chine.se religions is supported bv the fact that the^Taoist 

priests must 'possess skill in the performance of ritual 

dances " Thisjjarice skill, along with performance of the 

mudras, acrobatic tumbling, and the ability *to climb a 

blade-side up ladder, contributes to the priests magical 

• powers and thus to the demand for liis senses This 

requirement of clance skill mi'ght date back to the, Emperor 

Shun (m Chinese chroriulogy > 2258-^-2208) According to 

legendarv historvand folklore, Emperor Shun was thefijst 

man to accredited' w itn njaking a magical flight in wjucji 

the soul left the-bodv" Ehade stated 

* • ' . . v " 

* « perfect sovereign must have the powers of a 

/magician " "Ecstasy" was no less necessary to the 

fui meter of a state than his political virtues, for this 

magical ability n ets equivalent to an authority, a 

jurisdiction 01 er tltiture Ipe step of)u the Great, 

Shuns successor, does furtxl iff er from the dances that 

induce trance in sorcerVrs The ecstatic dance * 

forms part oj the procedures for accfuirmgra power of\ 

command over men and >iature " ,fi 

■ Dance has a long and involved history among 'the 
Chinese, but because^ of tHe diversity of the social sy stems. 
^ie vastness of the country, and more importantly, the 
variations of the folk religuV^, a complete review of dance * 
as it relates to the religious rituals' is impossible This 
problem is compounded -by the lack of documentation or 
the tnacceSMbiiitv of accurate records 
Greece * * , 

Humors Iliad and i'Odyssev" and Hesiod^s t 
Theogom are important .sources of information about 
dreek religion Homer's epic poenisjridicate that by 800 
13 C the Greeks Jiad attained amatureTind well-articulated 
polytheism, and Hesiod added a seemingly inexhaustive 
list of deities and spirits of nature which demanded and 
received the allegiance of the god fearing Greeks* The 
evolution of all the gods and goddesses is intricate!} in- 
terwoven in a complicated Greek mythology All of them, 
according, to Hesiod, had a genea logical relationship to 
one another It was also noted that, as in Egypt, t&e deities 
were anthropomorphic 

According to My lonas, the Greeks worshipped the gods 
of their choosing " The fa\ors of the gods were obtained 
by rather sirrmjtnritual acts and sacrifices performed by 
smalHliijiily^ouAs Additional!}, each Greek.state held its 
, iWn festivals in lion or of its most high I } esteemed 
deities ~ M Besides tlVe state rehgioTi to which even Greek 
automatical 1} belonged, there were certain religions 
known as mystery Tehgioiis Tlie.se differed in man} details 
from the official religion of the state Membership was 
personal and voluntary rather than automatic '{o obtain 
membership, peopja had to be willing jto undergo 
specified purificationsVand initiations and pledge not to 
reveal the secrets of the rituals The mysterv rehgionswere 
made up of symbolic ritAsvv hose aim was to provoke in the 
initiate am} stic experience which led liim to regeneration 
and redemption, to union with a'god It is in the,se rituals . 



that the ecstatic dame* of the Greeks becomes mo*t evi* 

dent i . ^ 

! * 
The must popular ol the mystery religions was that of 

Dionysos which is thought to have originated in "flu ace Vl 
The rites of the Thrauafi cult were orgiastic in character 
Rohde's account Was as follows 
Tlx festival ivqs held on mountain' tops m the dark- * 
t ness of night amid the flickering and uncertain light - 
oftUrctws The loud a) if I troi ihledsoiy i d ofn /> tsic u as ' ' 
heard, the clasJi of bronze.cymbals. the dull thunder- ^ 
ous roar of the kettledrums, aftd through them all 
. peAetratejl the maddening unison of the deep-toned * 
flute Excited by this wild music the chorus of 
wpKsbjppers dance with shrill crying and jiAnlation 
\Xe year nothing df singing, the i tolence of the dance 
lefty to breath for song These dances it 'ere something 4 
very different from the measured movement of the* 
. dance-step di iffyikh Homers Greeks advanced and % 
turned about in fhePaian It was in frantic, whirling, 
headlong eddies and dance-circles that these inspired 
* companies danced over the 'mountain slopes' fyey 
were mostly women who whirled round m these'eir- ' 
• cula'r dances till the point of Exhaustion was reached. 
Jhey werejstnuigely dressed, theyucore hassarai, long 
flowing garments, as itseVws, stitched together out of 
foxskins. over these were doeskinsjmd they eren had 
horns fixed to their heads Their hair u as allowed to 
\ float in the wind, they earned* snakes sacred, to 
Sal/aztos in theii' hands and*brandisJjed daggers 
'~7Ti ~thisfiis}.no)tyhey raged wildly until^iery sensewas-— , 

wrought to the highest pitch of excitement, and in the 
f sa^reil frenzy they fell upon the beast selected as their 
i ictun and tore\th&ir captured prey limhjrom timb 
Then u itb their teeth they seized^ the bleedingflesli and 
v devoured it raw. m * 

Theobjective of these festivals was to induce a mystic 
experience through excessive stimulation of the senses 
The worshippers became possessed bv the Jivmitv and 
entered into direct coniniLniieation&ith the spirit 

This ecstatic worship of the Thracian cult bote no re- ^ 
semblance to the Greek religion during the period of the 
Homeric poems and was probably considered by the 
Greeks as savage "and barbaric Yet the Greeks recogm/.ed 
that in this t}pe of enthusiastic religion there was an ele- 
ment that appealed to the nature of mankind, graduall}, 
though it had to overcome man} obstacles, the cult of 
Dfonysos triumphant!} spread over both mainland and , 
lslaj^Js of Greece fi! Here the god became Hellem/.ed and 
humanized He was considered the god of life and death, 
of vegetation, of fertility , and during a later period, the god 
of wine. Although undergoing Greek refinement, the 
ekstasis of the Thracian cult was n<(>t lost. In addition to the 
cheerful davhght festivals of Didnysos in Athejis, there 
-remaned the old ecstatic rites in* which men and women 
danced over the mountains in iioctLirnal cevelry 02 The 
drinking of human blood, the eating of rflvv 'flesh, and all 
the signs of outward*fren/.y and possession came to be 
regarded as the Hellenic form of the worship of Diony.sos 
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' Oq^hism, Another oM^fnystery religions* made its 
appearance in -the Greek (fvorld uround.6Q0 B C 63 Accord 

% ing to the Orphic myth, Zagreqs, w ho wwKhe son of Zeus , 
andPtHephone, was slain b\ the Titans His body Dos tum , 
to pieced and devoured Athena rescued his heart, whicb 
was tlfen swallowed by* Zeus Zagreus was reborn, as 
Dionyips, child of Zeus atultfemile The Titans were de^ 
stroyed by the lightning of Zeus, and the human race 
evolved from, their «asl\es Thus *s derived the clualistic 

* conception of the body and soul Because of the "murder 
.committed by the Titaits, the Orphics lx*lie\ ecfthat people 

inherit an original sin from which the diune soul must be 
J freed I Although this could be accomplished only by death, 
it cbufdTbe temporarily experienced through participation 
in the mystery whic^i "delivers the soul from its bodiK - 
prison and biarigs it untouch with divine essence t til Rohde 
stated that the Orphics adopted the Dionysiac "forms of 
worship and indicated that Qrphic rituals wei;e ecstatic 
and enthusiastic, although sonie'of the more barbaric acts ; 
were elimfnated. 05 ^/, - 

The graft step that Orpbetis took wasjhat, while be 
kept the old Bac\hiaf^fh that man might become god,* 
he altered the cotrbeptisjn of what god was, and he 
sougln^to obtain that* godhead hy wholly different 
* meeu&jrhe grace he sought was not phfswal intoxiui- 

* tion, hut spmtiuil< ecstasy, the means ado])fed not 
t drunkenness ht(t abstinence 'and 'jites of [ninlfica- 

tion • , - ' ' i 

ThertW little doubt that the dance w,is the nteans em- 
ployed ti/jttain "the spiritual eestas\ to whn;h Rohde re- 
ferred* Macchiuro stated that the anuent ttadjtions and 
writers abvays connected the dance with tne mysteries, • 
'and the Orptyo4henwl\es believed that the mystery " 
'dances were lnf^nted by Orpheus. He further stated that 
•^"thennsten^vastiothing buta magic dance," in which the • 
initiates reproduced the deeds of the god and by this 
means became part of the god fi7 

Another of the, mysten' religions wus-thatof Eleasus. This 
cult dates «back to prehistonc^times and was'based on the 
"mythology of Demeter, Persephone, and Hades.* 8 The 
. ettr I ier K rituals were performed to assure abundant liar- „ 
vests. In Iftter times it became a mysten' cult' with wftle- 
' spread popularity _ r »- t ' 



Rome 

The earliest recorded history indicates that the Romans 
were a simplistic peopled hose li\es centered on agricul- 
ture and closely-knit family groups Rehgiori was a family 
affair, directed toward the propitiation of those spirits w l]o 
were deemed responsible for 'their welfare, Around the 
sixth century B'C , Roman religion came under the influ- 
ence of the Etruscans and Gr eeks M any of tl\e foreign gods 
were adopted, and during the period beginning with the 
Republic (about 500 B C ), the Roman religion was embeJ 
hshed with mythology anthropomorphism, temples, and v 
images and statues of the .gods The mystery cults of 
Eleusis, Dionysas, Isis, and Attis and Cvbele, aimed at the 



.redemption ot the ipdi\ ldual rather th,m the protection of 
x tjie old kingdqrm>, pro\ided a new ty pe of religion tft$umie 
when there- was disillusionment will; the" old ' : 

In comparison with the (fjreek*, the Romans seemed to 

• ha\e had fewer exstatic reli^ouse\peneiKes\Thisma\ Ixv 
..attnbuted.to the distrusjt of religious emotion by the Roman , 

v ^authorities and the regulation of religion by Ronlan laws 
and customs Oesffrh was of the opinion that, while the 

> ecstatic experience among the Greeks was to bring unit), 
with the gods," among. the Romans, it was a matter of 
sacrificing. their bk/od totfie goddess of fertility for the 
purpose of seaming abundant harvests 1 * He specifically 

. referred to the festivals held' in honor of Attis and Cybele; 
w ho became ch\ inities\>f Rome around 204 B C 

Cybele, considered the Mother of the Gods, a was the 
Asiatic goddess of fertility. Some consider her to be the' 
\irgin motlTer of Attis, whilekpthers s t i^ that she was his 
lo\ er 70 Two Recounts are also^gi\en concerning the death 
of Attis Qne is tjiat he was kijled by a*boar, ancl the other is 
trial "he unmannecfhifjiself under a pme tree and bled to 
death " 7n This self-mutilation w ould account for the castra- 
tion of hi s,p nests upon entenifg the ser\ ice of the goddess 
The mam festival of Cy bele and Attis wasJcelebrated in 
March The third day of this festival was kfiowrfas the* Day 

* t)f Blood, the Archigallas or high priest stabbed' his arms 
*j and presented his blood as,in offering to the Enmities, as 

did other members of the clergy. \ > 

k * \ m 

Stihvd by the wild barbaric music of clashing .cym- 
bals, mimhlingdrums, dromnghoms, and scf earning 
flutes, the inferior clergy whirled about in the dance 
with* waggling fcacls and streaming hair, until, 
m a frenzy of excitement, and insenstble to' pain, they 
gasljed their bodies with potsl?erds or slashed them 
with knives in order tp bespatter the altar and Jhe * 
sacred tree with their flowing blood 71 * 

This alien religion gradually increased its-popularity in 
theltoman, world and was incorporated into the estab- 
lished religion of Rome by Emperor Claudius Its^powerfd 
and rapturous excitation of the emotions must have been 
\ery appealing since the festivals survived until the fourth 
century of this era. 72 

Another goddess whom the Romans worshiped in ecs- 
tatic rites was Atargatis Tliese rites were much like those of 
Cybele and Attis in that "men danced themselves into a 
frenzy and then lacerated mid mutilated themselves un- 
sparingly. "™ x i . 

Among the gods who Mere indigenous to Rome and 
who sunned the influx of foreign gods were Mars, gener- 
ally considered the Roman god of war, and Saturnrthe god 
of sowing ancl hanest This surw\al stresses the 1 impor-. 
tanee that the Romans placed on military virtues and their 
longstanding devotion to the gods and spirits of agricul- 
ture and family ' 

Both Mars "and Saturn had dancing-priests called halu 
The sacred processions of the Sain in honor of Mars took 
place fn March and October and lasted for as long as three 
weeks , 
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Headed by trumpeters and dressed in full battlejip- 
parelfbey marched through the ciiy\ at all the altars 
and temples they halted, and solemnly danced the 
war dance in three measures . singing at the same 
time 7I . ? - 

^ Frazer stated that the Sain also tlmced to invoke Saturn 

* As the Romans sowed the com both in spnng arid 
autumn, and as dotvn to the present tpye in Europe 
superstitious ritstics are wont Jo dance and lecip high 
in spring for the pwpose ofpiaking the ovps^grow 
high, we may conjecture (hcit tlx leaps and dances 
performed b/tb^Salii, the priests of the old Italian god ? 
of vegetation, were similarly supposed t&cfuicken the , 
growth of the com bp> homeopathy on imitative 1 

The worship-of >Saturn-and Mgrs andjhe rituals of the 
Sain remained popular well* into the era of Christianity 
*|Jie Sain were not onlj to he foiftid in Rome. Similar * 
£roup*of trie dancing priests exist^in many cities of 
'.ancient Italy The superstitious rustics to, which Fra'/er 

♦ referredwere to be found art o\ er thelxSuntry , dancing tor 
their gods in the pursuit of health, fertiflty, protection, and 
abundance • , ~ # • 

The Christian Church* ^ ' - * $ 

In ord^r to conclude the rule of the ecstatic danee as an 
^indispensable element of the religions of the European 
world, irts necessary to trace its history into the era of 
Christianity It js c her£ that its powet vvas«to be<feckoned 
wjtl) by the Church leaders. . > ^ /' * 
; When Christianity was introduced fqj£L the preco- 
t Roman wurld, iPvv .is confronted v\ ith the problems uffiuw 
% Axf contend with and triumph o\er the religious beliefs and 
customs that were'VleepIv ;rpoted in the idiocy of the * 
masses of people. The mystery religions vvjere flourishing 
" and people had grotfn t6 expect and clemand th*£ dramatic 
and mystical rituals which (Offered rlie ecstatic experience 
of union with the deity. Their^ worship of 'lesser gods, • 
goddesses, and spirits, was less ecstatic, but .the frequent 

* rituals/^iv^Is; hnd processions held in their honor were . 
sconsidef^cl essential for everyday needs andnrotectiQn. Jt 

| was in tin* atmosphere that the Chufch Fathers sought to' 
conven the masses to Christianity. The methods chosen to 
contend with tfieSe existing religions were: synthesis; \vf ! * 
lent opposition. * 

In the first century after Christ, becoming a member of 
the Christum Church was a relatively simple matter. Mem- 
bership was available to those who would express belief in 
the basic creed Consequently, , converts entered the 
Church with little or no-real knowledge of its doctrines 
and, more importantly, without relinquishing their al-< 
legiance to their old gods and their faith in theij* old , 
rituals 715 The extent to which the.com ersions occurred is 
evidenced in Acts 2 4} where it is statednhat about 3,000 
people were baptizeij in one day 

With the realization that the converts would not .sub* 
scribe to a religion without rituals, the Church began to 



% fuc lude m its sen ices some of the ritualistic elements wuh 
vvhfch the pagant* were acci \>med A speech of Clement . 
of Alexandria (f50— 216) indicated/thai the ritualism of 
the. mystery religions had penetrated Chnstianrtv. 

/ will sJjow you the Word and the mysteries of the 
\ s Word and describe them fir you as an image ofyorir 
own fate This is the mountain beloved of God On it 
rejoice God's daughters, the most beautiful lanhs, 
r *wbic&'eveal the reverent festivals- c£the Word to the. 
/tcamjpamment of constantly repeated choral dam'-- 
hvg By righteousness man may take part in them, 
Whilst tQurches are borne before me I perceive the 
' heaven$sand God I am led into the service of Qod 
Tlftm, 'also, jf thou [ \insljest, mayest let theyselfke led 
Tben'sVjalt thou dance in a ring' together with tbk 
angels I 7 

These* words feavf? no douhuthat' dancing occurred 

* when thq mysteries* of the Church were revealed to the 
novitiates Tlwre js also evidence that; in the' second cen- 
tury, children's choruses played musical instruments, 
sang, and Uanced as a part of the services andrtljat the 
people daflceci at the end of prayer as vv^ll as-in Connection 
with baptism. 4 * ^ I 

These attempts at^ppeasemetft were not total ly satisfac- 
tory, ah3 the intense and spontaneous faith of the people 

* poseci numerous problems for the leaders of the Chufch 
and often cjused the^ theologians a &reat deal of embar- 
rassment It frequently necessary to admonish the 

'peopleand remind them that the Church daiffce vvas a 
''blessed dance. However* the pagans were*not inclined to 
relinquish their old ways, and tfteir enthusiasm for their 
dance often caused them to disregard the admonishments 
of the Church Ty meal of the descriptions of their dancing 
is the one* of Bajfcleios (344—40:*) who* condemned the 
dance at I he celebration.of the Resurrection. ' 



4 - Casting aside the yoke of service under Christ and the 
- ' veil of virtue from tfjeif bqads^despising God and His 
t angels, they( the it 'omen) shamelessly attract the atten- 
tion of eiwyjmqn With unkempt hair, clothkll iff 
mdjjdppin" ' 
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bodices qicQJopping about, they dance with hhtful 
eyes and loud laughter, as if seized by a kind ofifrenzy 
they excite the lusts of youths They execute ringdances 
in the churches of the Martyrs and at their graves 
instead of in the public buildings, transforming the 
Holy placps into the scene of t/jeir lewdness With 
fktrlots so?igs they pollute th% air and sully the de- 
graded eafth with their feet in simmeful postures 78 

Approximately a hundred years latercQjesaritis (470— 
542 ) declared that dances beforethe churclu^ of the saints 
were a relic of paganism. He staled. . % 

There are especially unforttpiate and miserable 
people d'bo do not fear or blusJj to execute dances 
and hop before the churches of the saints, and al- 
though they come to church as Christians, they return 
-as heathens.™ 

to 
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The dance came "under more .severe condemnation with 
the beginning of the sixth century, and from that time on 
prohibitions of the dance multiplied There are several 
factors which may have contributed to the cause of these * 
prohibitions and to the necessity of their longevity 

The early Christians I^J lived with the expectalk>h\>t 
the return of Christ and the conviction that the worid^ 
might end at any Aiomeiu When these'were not realized, 
lhefe t\us an ensuing lapse into die seeking of satisfaction 
of physical needs This causejtfthe Church to intensify its. 
conviction that the pliysical\Jb^dy was the source of all 
moral and spiritual problems "The world-rejecting aspects 
of Christianity were underscored, and a strong and fanati- 
cal distrust of the body was encouraged The -w ritings of 
the Church authorities on tlje dance during this period 
indicated tfrat dunce was thought to contribute tS*nhe 
abnormal intensification and to the fulfrflmenfof t-h^ sen- 
suous in mankind Those who danced were threatened 
with excommunication, and a common cbnfessional cjiifcs 
tion was 'Have you danced 'and hopped, as the Devil 
taught the pagans' to do'" 80 

"Another reason for the increase in prof 
dance was the dan<;e 'mania" as revealed ii>,the dance 
epidemics of the Middle Ages. At no other time ill history 
has the power of the dance been more profoundly dem- 
onstrated than injhese epidemics. With few exceptions, 
the dances were performed in the churchyards during th£ 
festivals of various saints, despite the commands from the 
Church authorities, the dancers.. were either Cinwilhrfg or 
unable to cease their dancirfg Especially during the four- 
teenth centurywhen the Black* Death swept over Europe, 
the dance epidemics reach an intensity that rendered tfte 
ecclesiastical councils helpless in their ppposition /to 
them 81 Outbursts of these dtonce epidemics occurrecj as 
late as the seventeenth centunC > , V 

, 4 * * **s£ i J < » 

Backman s descriptions pf the dances of the epidemics 
bear a marked resemblance to those of the mystery reli- 
gions and other primitive rituals The dancers were ac- 
cused of being possessed (by the devil rather thanby the 
god), they danced in order to be healecfand protected and 
to cast but demons, they sometimes demonstrated 
masochistkrbehavior, and some danced themselves to 
<teath. The dances were accompanied by srmgs, the music 
of drums, ^nd all the outward frenzy of the old ecstatic 
rites. " 

Further historical study o£ dance and* religion would 
include su<;h medieval highlights as the "festival of tfools," 
the Children's Festivals, and the Bergerette. These and 
various other Church dances continued to be performed 
throughout the Middle Ages in European countries. The 
dances of the clergy were eventually unable to withstand 
the repression by the authorities, bjufthe dance jjf the 
people endured until after th^Refofmati 
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Afterword 

The ecstatic dance is a religious phenomenon that has 
contributed immensely to the brilliant a6d fascinating his-' 
tery of dance/Although it is only one small thread of the 



totality of dance and religion, it provides an excellent 
medium for establishing the very powerful and enduring 
role of dance in the ^vohernent and expression oi reli- 
gious Reliefs throughout the world. 

The most amazing aspect of the ecstatic 1 dafice is its 
ability to endure despite the numerous antagonistic tbixes 
it has, incurred, especially since the advent ot Christianity 
Since the beginning of beliefs in spiritual beings, 
pnmitivistic cultures have embraced the religious dance 
• Todav, many of these cultures remain as thev were 
thousands of years ago, unaware of the God oi Christianity 
and steadfast in their belief in the power of dance. In thy 
Very ancient country of China, the processions that date 
back to Confucius, are still performed today, and thev 
seemingly have lost npne of their magical overtones The 
mystery religions of the early Greeks and Romans endured 
hundreds of v ears of condemnation by Church authorities, 
even though the old gods and their ecstatic festivals were 
eventually abandoned, masses ofthe European people did 
not relinquish their daru:e. The manias ofthe Middle Ages 
covered a span of nearly one thousand years, and histo- 
rians consider the great dance epidemics to be one of the 
most fascinating psychological and religious phenomena 
of modern history. 

The ecstatic dance did not end with the MidcNe Ages, as 
evidenced by the dance of the vvhirhrlg dervishes of the 
East, the Khlysty of Russia, the Shakers who came to 
^America from England. during. the latter half of the 
eighteenth centurv, and various other sects such as the 
Holy Rollers. However, under the cunous-and critical eyes 
of onlookers and Church authorities, the old abandoned 
ecstasy* that characterized the rituals of these more mod^. 
ern sects eventually disappeared. 

Today, the once ecstatic, powerful,' ancl indispensabje 
danc? is ararely witnessed in thd religions of modern cul- 
tures. Despite attempts to revive the religious dance, this, 
form of worship remains on- the penmetef of Christian 
worship, When it^s included, one feels that something is 
missing. Viewed in the light of dance history, that sc2me- 
thing must be that onfy a fragment of the ec static element, 
the becoming one with God through the dance, remains. 

* * * • ■ 
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he course of the history of theater and dance was 
shaped and colored b\ .the philosophy, laws, and 
rituals of the Christian Church Although mam his- 
torians tend to recognize only the restrictive influence of 
theChucch on dance, a closer look 'at these secondary' 
squrce^s themselves, with support from primary sources, * 
reveals that the Church actually created a context for new 
flowerings of social, theater, and religious dance „ 

Philosophical Influences 

Christianity was subjected to all the prevailing religious 
influences of the messianic period, among them Judaism 
Old Testament aspersions on dance^ eg., the legend of^ 
Moses and the Golden Calf, .and Isaiah s condemnation^ 
vvomen "mincing 4 . . and tinkling with' their feet' 1 (Isaiah, 
3:5), were echoed in such New Testament stories as 
Salome'* .supposedly lewd dancing before Herod St. Paul, 
a convened Jew who espoused a particularly severe doc- 
trinefof the sins of the fle&i, attempted to rpot out such 
sects as the Gnostics, who had an apocryphal text in which 
Christ leads his disciples in dance. 

The pervasive Greek influence on Christianity which 
began with Aristotle and Plato led eventually to the Chris- 
tian duality between spirit and flesh and good and evil. 1 , 
According to Taylor, Neo-Platonism, which developed in ' 
Egypt circa 2~D A D , further inflated the theme of the evils 
of the senses as opposed to the loftiness of the mind. 2 Later 
contributioas of Neo-Platonism to Christianity included an v 
expanded interest fn the spirits and magic of popular 
superstition. 

The moral decay of Rome itself was such that Christians 
sought to purify- it by expunging all traces "of paganism, 
such as existed in the theater "* the Roman Empire offi- " 
daily adopted Christianity in $78 A D but as early as 300, 
the Church refused baptism to entertainers and by 398 
threatened to excommunicate any Christian attending the 
theater on a holy day In the 5th century, a mortk was killed 
trying to halt a gladiatorial contest, and from that point on, 
the Church's suppression on theater was unremitting. No ■ 
recorded dramas survived and only itinerant entertainers 
, continued the performing tradition 

The great early Church fathers, St. Jerome, Gregory the 
Great, Isidore of Seville, and St Augustine, vigorously 



preached against the theater? 1 Infusing Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic dualism w ith an overwhelming sense of sin, they 
furthered the degradation of the body and influenced the 
entire medieval period in thfs respect 

Ascetic trends appeared early in Church history and 
continually cropped up throughput the Middle Ages*/The 
proponents of these* trends condemned wealth and luxury 
and preached celibacy, vegetarianism, fasting, self- 
niortification; and iconocl asm ^though theH£ sects were 
at first persecuted by the Church, their beliefs had popular 
appeal arid eventually affected official Catholic doctrine 
Martyrdom or severe austerities became a prerequisite for 
sainthood 5 Devoted men aocl women found such ingeni- 
ous means of battling the flesh as wearing scratchy horse- 
hair shins, standing barefoot in ice^ and sleeping on cold 
stone* floors In a religious anj^ience of this nature, such 
pleasures as dance and other "entertainments were hardly 
encouraged. 

. Tlje fall of Rome in 476 A.D left Europe without** 
centralized power The Church stepped in to become'ffie 
only arbiter of morality, law, education, and social struc-. 
ture The Roman belief in the authority of institutions 
above that of individuals lent to the Church an added 
element of strength 

^The Clergy Condemn Dance 

According to Coulton, medieval theologians were nearly 
unanimous in their condemnation of dancing as immoral. 6 
The devil himself is accused of being the "inventor and 
disposer of dances and dancers" and those who dance^are 
seen to have "the devil's bell" bound to their-necks. 

The devil is the most famous medieval dancer, playing 
the role of the lively, acrobatic, lewd trickster in popular 
entertainments. Clerics decried the fact that dancing took 
place on pilgrimages, in eemetaries, churches, taverns, cas- 
tle's, and town squares. Many texts record the stories circu- 
lated by clerics of God s wrath at dancers: He Cut off their 
feet, condemned them to dance until they died'of exhaus- 
tion, rooted them to thqir dancing ground, or set them 
aflame. 

'Bishop Durand of Mende (circa 1311) complained that 
the holy days saw the most abuse, with people seeming to 
care more, "for songs, jests, dances, captenngs, or foul and 
unhonest chants" than for divine sentiments. 7 Noxious 
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gjmes and vanities making thefyust? of mourning and 
funeral prayer into a house of laughter and excels" were 
bewailedfcy the Bishop of York 8 * 
Onsftfiances against fools and minstrels attempted to 
^ destroy) these evil influences but were rarely enforced 
Even^nirade plays based on Christian themes, were said 
to /dehghten men bodily" and So to hasten damnation. 9 
The Church also denounced tournaments and associated 
festivities, especially women who disguised themselves 
during the parades According to Henry, Knighton, a 
fourteenth century commentator, these -women rode 
along "debasing their bodies with folly and scurrilous 
, wantonness He further noted that God showed his disap- 
4 proval of these practices b> visiting the tournaments with 
thunder and "lightning 10 Dance, masking, and miming 
were clearly seen as the deviFs work, and much to the 
Church's chagrin, his following was legion 

The Trend to Humanism 

After .the fall of Rome, there followed about four cen- 
turies of warfare, invasions of Christian lands by barba- 
rians or barbarian lands by Christians, and intense mission- 
ary activity that eventually spread Christianity throughout 
Europe. There was little time or encouragement" focongi- 
nal thinking as the Church struggled against schisms and 
"heresies in an effort to metamorphose its newly-converted 
'populations into a cohesive v Chnstiart unit Education de- 
pended oij^he writings of early Church fathers and on 
Latin translations of Aristotle and Plato Since the Church 
maintained the only schools in existence in the Middle 
Ages, as Taylor 'has noted, it is much to its credit that 
education in the Greek and Roman classics was continued. 

By the eleventh century, the Church had consolidated its 
power arid established its supremacy in Europe. The pass- 
ing of the iMillenium relieved th^medieval fear of Dooms- 
day and allowed for a spirit of confidence in life. A coalesc- 
ing of the antique and Christian cultures ensuecf, leadfng ^ 
to thQ growth of humanism in Western Europe. 

The renewed vigor of the human spirft also led to-an 1 
increased religious emotionality, exemplified by such 
men as St. Bernard and St. irancis of Assisi. Their personal 
letters reflect their jove for humanity, their 4 religious 
warmth, and their personal interest in life. A new concern 
for popular education, exemplified by the use of the 
vernacular lnitexts, developed. A stress on such romantic 
elements of religion ps love for God and man was paral- 
lelled by a secular interest in the courtly ideals of love As 
well as- allowing for economic expansion, the Crusades 
(1100 — '1300) brought to Europe Moorish and Oriental 
influences in art. This secularization of interests and the 
flow of money into hands other than triose of the/Church, 
freed resources for investment in popular entertainments... 

The Church Contributes to Dance 

Although the Mass is a worship-centered rather than 
entertainment-centered ritual, it contains the seeds of 
1 0 dramatic elements, e g , the M r nging of the Mass, the eku 



won and consecration of the host, professions of clergy to 
( the aJtar, antiphonal chanting resembling dialogue, the 
^plot" or story of sacred history,, the often colorful cos- V 
Utmes of the clergy, and the church's architecture w hich 
created a stage/audience separation. These features, whilev 
not constituting drama themselves, served as focal points 
fbY dramatic^ developments 

Arms, a 4th-century Alexandrian priest, proposed an 
overtly dramatic interpretation of the liturgy which in- 
cluded hymns, pantomime, and dance 11 His work was 
considered heretical and was suppressed by the Church 
According to Bevlogton, a Spanish noblewoman of the 4th 
centurv reported witnessing a Palm Sunday procession in 
Jerusalem which used>the actual Iocation$^of Christ's pas- 
sioji and resurrection in a dramatic presentation. 12 \ The 
Easter week liturgy was generally the first portion^ot s^ 
cred*history to'receiye theatrical form, being dramatically 
interpreted in Europe as early as the 7th century, accord- ' 
ing to Kirstein 13 

Amalanus (780— 850),Eishop of Metz, urged exploiting 
the dramatic potential of the. Mass through dialogue and 
gesture*" Clergy enacted roles of figures in Christ's life, 
and the altar served as a tomb, a table, or some other 
religious' prop. Despite its tremendous popularity, this 
dramatic Mass raised the ire of the Church because of its 
^ ' exaggerated emotion and use of movement. , * 

Many texts on medieval dance or drama 15,16 * 17 include 
the unusual story of the German nun, Hrotsvitha, who 
found a copy of the plays of Terence in her convent library 
at Gaodersheim Her abbess was of Byzantine background,^ 
• where theater had flourished far longer than it had in the 
West, and from these two sources, the volume Of Terence 
and the stories of her abbess, Hrotsvitha was inspired to 
write six dramas based on New Testament themes. It was 
not until about two hundred years later, however, that 
'medieval theater had developed to the point where her 
plays could be performed. 

There were isolated instances of sacre^dancing in the 
middle ages within the Church itself: in 7th-century Eng- 
^ land under the Abbot Meletius; in Paris under the senior 
canon and choristersf in Seville and Toledo wjth the per- 
formances of Los Seises. The Regularis Concordia, pre- 
sented after Matins on Easter morning in England circa 
/ 965—975, showed consciousness of such dramatic- ele- 
/ ments as the clerks costume and movements, the possi- 
bility of portraying emotions and using props^and ao- 
tiphonal dialogue 

Honorius of Autunf, in his Genima Animae (circa 1100) 
wrote in Support of the Mass as a theatrical presentation, 
referring to the celebrant as a "tragedian'' and to the 
church -as a "theater." 18 Texts from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries reveal an increased use of dramatic pre- 
sentation in church at' such peak points. of the, year as 
Christmas, Epiphany^Easter, and the Feast of "the Inno- 
cents While many of these texts were extra-liturgical, all * 
v had religious themes. "The Holy Resurrection," presented 
in England, and "Adam," of English or French origin, eaclT 
made use of scenery, characterization, stage and move- 

* 
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merit direction, and emotional, portrayal. 'The Play of 
A Danier from Beauvais, France, calls for eight procession- 
als, music, and" even "ritual dancing." 19 

*Beginning1n the twelfth century there was an extensive 
yse of Saints Plays, also known as Miracle Plays. These 
displayed af romantic, even sensationalist, slaru, and v*re 
performed m the vernacular outside of the church bifflB- 
ing itself in an area established as a theater-in-the-round. 
More and more, in the reading of these plays, directions 
, for movement and emotional expression were included in 
the texts. , f 

. _ English craft guilds, with Church support,.presented the 
fhmous Corpus ChristiCyde of plays from 13^8 to the 
sixteenth century AJs6^iIe^Mvster>; Plays, these pl^ys 
were performed twti months aftV Easter and involved 
4 pageantry, Bible stories, and legends of miracles. Actors 
were often paid, minstrels were employed, and elements 
of farce ancPcomedy jv-ere included. Thelticr easing inde : 
penctence of drama from Church liturgy anctiX5rirrol was 
becoming 'dearly evident. 

In the late fourteenth century, thq Morality Play de- 
veloped, a theatrical genre wholl) outside of the Church 
itself These plays told the story of a single Christian life in 
allegorical terms, based on the conflict between good and 
evil The devilish figures qnce again contributed humorf 
slapstick, and satire, with trie Church itself often the butt of 
their mimicry Official doctrine condemned these dramas 
in the Micfcl|e Ages, although Be,vington notes that by the 
rtnje^of trie Reformation, conflicting religious factions 
propagandized by^ means of the Morality Plays. 20 

Aside from these dramatic worJks, other instances of 
dance associated with the Christian Church attest to the 
-growing freedom with which dance was regarded in the 
I^ter Middle Ages Sachs records a French legend of about 
1200, "Del TuJ^leor Nostre Dame," which tells of an old 
minstrel who coulci no longer sing. 21 In order to pay 
homage to tjie^Virgin, he danced, (skipping, running, and 
jumping) until he fell down from exhaustion. Pilgrims 
often hired musicians to accompany them on their, jour- 
neys and to sing and play as they passed through towns. 
Even holy people danced by the 13th century. Mechthild of 
Magdeburg wrote an allegory of the Soul and God in 
which the Soul "strives to fbllow in festal dance the exam- 
ple of the prophets, the chaste humility of the Virgin . . . 
Then comes the Youth and says, 'Maiden thou hast danced 
holily, even as my saints " >22 A French nun was described 
by Jacques de Vitry as being "seized with ecstacy five-and- 
rwenty times a day, in which state she was motionless, and 
on returning to herself was so enraptured that .she could 
not keep from displaying her inner joy with movements of 
the body,*iilke David leaping before the Ark." 23 

Less virtuous associations- of the Church with dance 
include records of payments by convents to minstrels, 
despite the^rohibitions of Church authorities against "lut- 
ing and dancing" among nuns and friars. 24 More wanton 
clergy even confessed to leading the dances at parties or * 
weddings. 25 With or without Church sanction, by the last 
Middle Ages, dance was dearly beginning to flourish. 



Medieval Dance Survives - . 

Pagjjn influences on religion rfod stiperstition con- 
tinued throughout .the Middle Ages. Cults recorcls one 
abuse of Christian worshipun Scotland, where a priest led 
his parishioners in a dance around a Pnapus idol 26 Sugh 
pagan feasts as the Fioraiia, the Saturnalia, and Halloween 
Became transformed by the Church into Easter, €hnstmas r 
and Ampul's Erej'Curt Sachs claimed that the jugglers acts 
were "profanations of did r^kgious dances," and that 
popular folk dance*, buch as caroles and morrises, con- 
tinued pre-Christian themes of courtship and revels. 27 
4 Dancing m.the churchyards, the sources of many a clones 
tirades and warnings, was another pagan-influenced prac- 
tice Cults of the dea^d, evident in so many pre-Christian 
^ cultures, were not 'easily suppressed b\ the Church and the 
* allure of the graveyard continued in full force during 
much of the Middle Ages. , 

A manifestation of the continued appeal of cults of the 
dead was tfie Dance of Death, which was ungmally repre- 
sented only, in poems and pictures.^he concept of death as** 
the great leveller, the destroyer df social and economic 
imbalances, was tremendously popular After the Blacky 
^ Death in the mid-thirteenth century there was an upsurge 
of the Dance ofDeath, with grotesque parodies of funerals 
and frenzied dance outbursts such as the famous St Vitus • 
dance and its Italian version, tarantism. The.se daa- 
seomanias as th^were called, erupted periodically 
throughout the Middle Ages in all parts pf Europe, as.early 
as 750 A.D. and continuing through to the seventeenth 
century. Frequently, the manias took the form of masses of 
people dancing frenziedly from town to town, begging 
food and money, and sweeping up new recruits as they 
. went. In 1260, flagellants appeared in Germany and Italy, 
Seized with the compulsion to expiate their sins, proces- 
sions of repentants travelled.through Europe making pub- 
Ifc displays of whipping, scourging, and other mortifica- 
tions of the flesh. These manias were targets of the Inquisi^ 
tion, although^ their persistence throughout the Middle. 
Ages attests to the futility of any attempts at suppressing 
them. 

There was a lighter side to medieval dance and the 
minstrels and jesters provide good examples. Miostrels, 
travelling entertainers who sang, danced, played instru- 
ments, and recited verses, were often of noble birth and 
were popular at fairs', inns, and castles. In the late Middle 
Ages even the Church employed mjinstrels, who after play- 
ing at the Mass would step right out jof the chapel and mt(^ N 
the dance hall. 28 Clergy patronized^minstrels for their own 
* entertainment and for celebrating holy days. In the m4£l- 
thirteenth century, court jesters appeared, enlivening the 
castles with their dance, games, songs, and wit. 

Conclusion 

The early Middle Ages were a time less concerned with 
the arts and education than with political struggles, war- 
fare, economic survival, culture clashes, and the spread of 
Christianity. The overwhelmingly negative attitude of the 
Church toward the human body and to earthfy pleasures J 



brought about the decay of theater and the widespread 
condemnation of-an\ sort of dance during the period from 
400— 1000 A.D , despite the clandestine activity of certain 
clergy and itinerant entertainers.' * # 

By the tenth century however, Christianity had finally 
established a strong political, cultural, and moral domain. 
Through Church influence and investment, classical edu- 
cation arid the arts once again began to flourish, leading to 
the small bloom of twelfth century' humanism, and then to 
the great flowering of the Renaissance, when ballet was 
born. The Church's attitude toward dance, although offi- 
cially 'and sometimes in -practice negative, can actually be 
seen t/> have, contributed to the growth and encourage- 
ment of later medieval European dance, as evidenced in 
the development of liturgical dramas and the evolution of 
social and professional dance forms. 

Jf weWe to>believe the secondary sources, Supplement- 
ing our inquiry with direct references to the writings of 
^medieval commentators, th£n a revision of our view of the 
Catholic Church and dance is in order For it appears that, 
perhaps much to its own surprise, the Church became the 
foundation from which European theatrical dance forms 
w'ere built. This view awaits further validation through a 
more thorough study of the primary sources themselves. 
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stern* civilization's relationship j^ith sacred 
dance has changed with the evolving theology of 
Christianity and -its interpretation of Biblical 
sources The first five centuries of Christianity firmly estab- 
lished ritual church danCe as a waj of expressing joy , *T^vay 
of salvation, and a way of praise The most common ac- 
ceptable form of sacred dance was in imitation of the 
angels although other forms did exist Early Christian 
dance served as a living experience of the mysteries of the 
faith and of the joy involved in its revelations. However, the 
period in Church history between the sixth and fifteenth 
century- was marked by ambivalent attitudes toward sacred 
danGe and dance in general ^his ambivalence survived 
into the religious traditions of modern times. It 4s only 
within the twentieth century that dance has begun once 
again to find an acceptable and welcome entry into reli- 
< gious worship. - f » f 

*In the fifth century-, dance and theatre in Rome had 
degenerated to a spectacle of brutality and eroticism. Early 
Christians having suffered under these Roman excesses 
condemned the Roman way of life. Because dance was ah 
integral pan of Roman life, dance as a spectacular enter- 
tainment was condemned by the Qiurch fathers. 

The Church became the only power that remained unaf- 
fected by -the collapse of the Roman Empire, by the ensu- 
ing loss of faith in the existing institutions and cultural 
' traditions, and by the loss of hope in life. Therefore, it was 
Christianity that became the revolutionary force in Euro- 
pean civilization G G Coulton stated that it was Christian- * 
ity which took more men out of themselves t and took them 
farther than any other recorded event in Western history. 1 
By whatever process, Christianity fused into one single 
wire the main strands of pre-existing thought. Roman State 
Religion-^ Philosophy; Judaism,* the Oriental Cults. From 
the first it took its impressing ceremony and system of 
government, from the second, higher speculation, from 
the Jews their monotheism, and from the Cults their mystic 
exaltation. , \ , , t ' * 

As the Church s authority grew as a spiritual leader, 
teacher, and lawgiver to the West, it started to regulate all 
forms of activity this included legislation on dance. This 
legislation first' concentrated on theatrical dance and reli- 
gious dances which had degenerated or which had be : 
come excessive. - , ^ 
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Sacred dance was a form of expression that the people , 
appreciated and needed. It also served as a way of enticing 
pagans into Christianity , The motifs of pagan dance were 
often so similar to Christian sacred dance that only new 
sy mbojism needed to be associated. Also, the early Chris- 
tian missionaries won converts of the pagans readily when 
they incorporated the established worship, forms of the 
pagans, including their dance, into the Christian worship 
Lewis Spence writes that- 

, VCften a religions system is suppressed and another 
takes itsjilace and official sta(us } the customs.associ- , 
ated with the older faith are not easily discarded by the 
folk. The sanctionpf tradition keeps them alive. The 
Church might thunder at the peasant or appeal to him 
to desist from the practice of his antique pagan rites. 
But the peasant was taking no risks. He had a lively* 
dread of the elder gods and no mind to offend them. 2 ^ f 

Often old rites were secretly maintained, the time inevita- \^ 
bly arrived when the origin and meaning of the ritual were 
compje^ely forgotten by the people whose ancestors had , 
• celebrated them. Once the significance of a custom was 
lost, its progress and development discontinued. There- 
fore, the observance of the custom became merely me- 
chanical or misunderstood as being an amusement or 
pastime. * 1 - 

Two different 6acred dance traditions developed during j 
the Middle Ages in the Christian Church. The first sacred 
4 dance tradition was a dance performed by the clergy as 
part of the service. The second tradition of sacred dance 
developed was connected with church ceremonies or fes- 
tivals. In this tradition, the dances were performed^ by the 
congregation with approval and guidance of the church. « 
These were known as popular sacred dance. 

Movement was ritualized in the sacred dance per- 
formed by the clergy. In most cases the dances were 
performed in conjunction with saints' days, Christmas, or 
EaSter. These dances either followed processional form or * « 
round dance form. The movements were symbolic of the 
theology of the church. The congregation were merely 
spectators of a ritual act. ' 

During this particular period, the Mass developed. The 
Mass actually was a 0 disciplined sacred dance. There were f 3 



definite movements and postures for the participants This 
was especially true for those active in moving the ritual 
articles, such as the candles, books, or censors Margaret 
Fisk cites the Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary' as the 
source for a statement concerning dance. "Some of the 
movements of the minisSters in sacred ceremonies such as 
celebrant, deacon and sub-deacon aVHigh Mass are in the 
nature of a formal dance." 3 Othersources find the $ass 
similar to David's dance beforje the Ark, performed in slow 
motion. 

The second tradition of sacred dance was also per- 
formed most often in processional form, however, round 
dances were also popular. Dances usually took place not 
only in the church, but in the churchyard and Surrounding 
countryside as well These dances took place during reli- 
gious festivals, saints days, weddings, or funerals. This . 
type o.f sacred dance became difficult for the church to 
regulate since its popularity was so great. Because of the 
nature of the dances and the occasions upon which they 
were performed, the dancers were often spontaneous in 
their movements. The very nature of the dapces such as the 
rhythmic stamping and hopping steps often caused an • 
uncontrollable ecstasy , Jhese dances were also accom- 
panied by feasting and drinking. Probably all of this con- 
tributed to the excesses frowned upon by the Church. 

Prohibitions against religious dance intensified during 
the sixth century. But while^the church hierarchy issued • 
edicts against dance, the priests and monks were reluctant 
to enforce them. This was probably because the writings of 
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the Church fathers were the principal object of study in the 
. monasteries and in the training and education fqr the 
priesthood. Since the Church fathers had often written of 
thtf meaning of sacred dance, and had not opposed it, the 
priests and monks could not concur w ith the prohibitions.' 
Therefore, in most cases they continued to ignore the 
edicts. 

At first these edicts were airbed at controlling excesses 
during the dance festivities or at dancing taking place at 
inappropriate times. During the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries numerous religious councils ordered the dis- 
continuance of dancing during the nightwatches on th£ 
eves of saints' days. In the seventh century, edicts were 
issued to ban the Festival of Fools from the church and to 
prevent indecent songs from being sung at festivals.* 

Gradually, the number of prohibitions multiplied. Pro- 
hibitions were not only aimed at excesses, b^it at all sacred 
dance. However, this wasuot consistent. This can be seen 
in the edicts of the Council of Toledo. In 539 A.D. the Third 
Council^f Toledo issued a warning forbidding dance in 
the churches during the vigil of saints' d^ys. In the next 
century, the Council forbid th^ Festival of Fools with its 
music and dancing. In that 'same century" the Council 
suggested that Archbishop Isidore present a ritual rich in 
sacred choreography. This ritual became part ofthe Mass 
known as Mozarabe. It was used in the seven churches in 
Toledo and in the Cathedral of Seville. Theclance involved 
became known as Lbs Seises. Its practice continued into 
the present century despite all opposing edicts. In. fact, in 
the fifteenth century Pope Eugenius II ordered "this dance 
to cease. However, the choristers or choir boys were 
brought to Rome where they performed before the Pope 

•who remarked,' "I see nothing in this children's dance 
which is offensive to God. Let them continue Jto dance 
before the high altar." Backman writes that this dance most 
probably symbolized David's dance before the Ark. He 
also states that interpretations do exist which indicate that 
the dance represents the dance of the angels as well. 4 

Numerous edicts were aimed at preventing women " 
from dancing and singing in the churcrfor on the church 
porches. Also prohibited were "devilish" songs which 
were popular to sing for the dead during the night. 
Backman speaks of threats of excommunication at the 
beginning of the tenth century for those women who 
visited graves in order jo beat drums and dance round 
dances. 5 * t * 

These edicts occur concurrently' with the changing 

* theologies of the churcrK Coulton expkains that stress 1 was 
laid uponthe fall df mawwith the idea of the body as evil in 
contrast to'the divine soul, 6 In conjunction with thjs, the 
pleasures of the body were denied Cfaiety, laughter, joy, 
singing, and dancing were viewed as not befitting to the 

r Christian. Festivity and dancing was considered pagan. 
Instead X)f aiming the prohibitions toward the excesses 
whfch accompanied the dance, .e.g., drinking, singing 
obscene songs, and wearing of masks, dahce was prohi-! . 
bited altogether. Thus beginning in the thirteenth century 
and cfiptifuiing into the sixteenth century, complete pro- 
hibition of sacred dance was ordered. 



Reasons for these bans were based not only on per- 
ceived excesses, but also upon such ideas as. one should 
listen in silence to the Word, of the Lord, dancing and 
singing were the work of the Devil, dancing lowers the 
dignity of the churih, dancing desecrates the church and 
churchyard, ring" dances disturb divine service ;ind rever- 
ence for them Backman cites the Council of Narbonne 
which attacked church dance in the severest terms. 

Since to the dishonor of the Christian name, and *tti 
contempt of holy thingk, there are performed ring- 
% dances and hop-dances and other three-step dances, 
as well as other improprieties, the Council desires to 
root them out entirely, so (hat henceforth nobody will 
dare to dance in a holy temple or a churchyard . 
during service 1 

Sacred dance \>y the clergy eventually stopped, but the 
Church remained unsuccessful in suppressing popular 
church dances. The numerous edicts only served to push 
religious dance out of the church, into the churchy ard and : 
cemetery, and eventually into the streets. It is evident that 
the church fought long to abolish dance w^ith little success. 
It was the Reformation which ultimately succeeded in 
suppressing sacred dance . 

There were mo^al, doctrinal,* economic, arid political 
dauses of the Reformation which began in 1517. Thread- 
ers' of the Reformation were highly critical of traditional 
church customs They fought to suppress the use of images 
_ and the worship of saints. They also sought to |uppress 
pilgrimages and processions. The Reformation was, an 
attempt to revive the democratic outlook of primitive 
Christianity and its concern for social reform, equality, ; 
tolerance, and freedom. But much of th^s ideal was lostlh 
the course of pushing the Reformation forward. It also 
intensified the major struggle of Christianity, asceticism 
vs humanism or the soul vs thehody. The Reformation 
. preached the renunciation of the world. It was totally 
unappreciative of dancer' and other arts, as well 'j& ^}l 
worldly pleasfr*£&. The mind vvas considered all itripaK 
tant The body wife thought ofas without tfalue in religious 
growth and worship." % 

The growing Protestant movement used the ne^unven- 
tidn of the printing press to issue tracts against dance. 
These" tracts Were often "based u©On:rnjsirfformation or ' 
misinterpretations. The reasons cired against dance were: '* 
that. Christ's pleaching was of the spirit, not the body; jqy 
and amusement was in conflict with the <^hurch, the. body 
was the temple of God Jt is interesting to note that these 
same reasons had been used -earlier in favor of religious 
ctonCe.. The Protestants based their theology upon Tfye 
Holy Bible. It was the fault of trie interpreters that The Holy 

Bible was believed to forbid jcijOand fiapf>iriess;- ' : 

Tmc^repeaf^dly^dxed that dance was accompanied by 
Mrurtk^nn^s^urder, iewjfless* divorce, and nakedness. 
^^to%^^t§^SQCiatiop 9 it was considered to be the 
^^O^tfie d^J^Thes^ tracts £asQd their defense of their 
y^^^potij^^dS^^o^f of Salome. In this scrjpture 
^jor^e's danfcfe.te accompanied by feastirig^ncJ drinking. 
Herdtfl^M matfiedt his brother Phillips 'wife? Calomel 



ddnce was interpreted to hav e been entici|t| since it was 
said to have pleased Herod so.'that he gave her anything 
she desired which was the head of John the Baptist. There- 
fore, Salome's dance is associated with the evils of glut- 
tony, drunkdmesb, r adultery , and murder. By way of asso- 
ciation dance was, therefore, evil. 8 
. Ahoth^- Biblical source often citejj was the dance of the 
Golden Calf. Since this.dance was performed around the 
idol and <fo<i was angered, the interpretation was that God 
disapproved of ^oth the idol and the dance. 

Some of the intensity of these tracts can be seen in the 
following excerpt from a booklet at Utrecht which Van Der 
Leeuw cites. • 

The heathen are the inventors of dance. Those who 
cultivate it are generally idolators, epicureans, good 
for nothings^despicable or dishonourable comedians 
or actors, as well as souteneurs, gigolos, and other - 
dissolute, worthless, wanton persons Its defenders 
andfollowersarelucian, Caligula, Herod, andsimi 
f lar epicureans andrathiests With it belong gluttony, 
drunkenness, plays, feast days, and heathen saints 
days 9 # "| / 

A new reason was added to the growing list against 
dance. This was based upon the seventh Commandmdit 
which was interpreted to forbid not only adultery, but all 
' sins of impur^ such as unchaste Iooks r words, jokes and 
whatever violates rnodesty-or leads to impurity. It was 
therefomjtaught that one must avoid curiosity of the*eyes, 
vanity, and immodesty in dress. It was also taught that one 
must avoid indecent dances and contact with the opposite 
sex. Thus the idea of the connection between the body, 
dance, and eroticism is brought into'the open. It is for this 
reason that trie real disapproval ofcacred dance by Christi- 
anity was generated. Van Der Leeuw suggested that dance 
even in the simplest and most proper form brings out the 
glpry of the body and attracts the opposite sex. 10 Harvey 
Gox stated that dahcet>otf> uses the body to celebrate and 
also celebrates 'the body 11 In its teachings, Christianity 
has been the outspoken enemy of the body and all the 
sensual pleasures, none of which are believed to, be inno- 
cent. It taught not to finctglmTication injthe body. It left 
only guilt which was pas&ftl o'jrfrpm generation to genera- 
tion 1 . It preachedihe jdealof jirginity afid -mortification .of ■ 
the flesh. Van Ttolee^.wrues that: 

// is obvious that a view of life that shrinks from the 
body cannot stand for beautiful movement, tha( a 
religion which exalts virginity above all must hate the 
enticements^of the moving body,*lba£Jbe hope for a 
release fromifye body of this+death expects^heaefits - - 
from any ex^gt^ioj feeling, and certainlfmot V 
Jrpm any exfM WLthe holy, through dante. 12 




Thus, Kounter Reformation that the 

Catholic €ftur€H^|BW^turn to a purer form of Chfistf^ 
anity by putting greater emphasis upon the cessation of aJL, 
religious dances. In addition, the church insisted upon a 
liturgical unity without any creativity in worship. There- 
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fore, witmthe* increasing pr^Si^^Q ^^J^^il'^^Sjeu.s 
*dance and no possible way f(^^redtive ; ^vi\)|f;'^g1ou^ 
dance either* disappeared, §umve3jaS^<kv fltolated 



dance eithen disappeared, §uj^e3Tiojffi 't&w 
places, or unl certain religious ^«|^^^^'lr^ >- |gjjk 
expressions at weddings and furtenfBt"ojf ^maiaed,<r&- 



Ctirxsthad actually come to lead believers to a perfect, 
sinless, ei erlashng life —the life of the spirit* 13 



minbcent in the Mass 1/ » . ' 
Dance barred from the church, ancr?f^,^?flrcAird, 



began to manifest itself either as a theatncafeirei 
or as a folk art. It- was .only in isolated areas 
remained a part of the religious worship o^xh^^bpli 
Thus it was that the dances of ' Los Seises* in 4he<^re<J^ 
-of Seville or* the processional dance around^p^aftar^' * 
. Echternach, Luxembourg which existed lnto^rag^sent 
century as remnants'of medieval Christianity. * ^ „ 

Even be/ore the sixteenth century, rehgious*d^Vice had e 
become so severely ritualized that its very life a^l feehrlg - ■ 
had been sque&ed from it. Only in the popi^ religious 
dances did spontaneity, creativity, and honesty in feeling 
continue to persist However, with lacreas'ed pressures of 
the church, civil authorities, and finally the Refcmrjiation, 
the<>e popular dances became more sedajte and ritualized 
until finally they too disappeared WhatVas left to Christi- ' 
anity then was an anti-festive, joyless spirit. • \ 

Expression through dance furhed towarcfthe jhe#re or * 4 
the village square' It became a source of Iight,entertain- 
ment and a means of socialization and unifj^tion/The ' 
continuing urbanization of the population took the people 
farther and farther away from the greatest source of reli- 
gious inspiration — nature. The new culture of the cities 
was based not only upon Protestant and Roman Catholic 
influences, but also upon scientific investigation, the intel- 
lect, and industry. ° 

The culture so focused upon the processes of indus- 
trialization that the people lost contact. with their bodies 
andconsequentlywiththeirsf)iritaswelI.Alienated,there- 9 ' 
fore, from his identity, man became an image wjthout 
personal humanity He became part of an alienated Sbci* , 
ety, a society which treated man as a replaceabletnachine. 
m ^ft was from this type of society that the United Sgciety of 
Believers in Christ^ Second Appearing, coVnmonly called 
the Shakers, separated themselves in the latter p'art ofthe 
eighteenth century Strangely enough, this religious' se<f V 
developed from Huguenot sects whpse ideas descended 
from a dualistic religious movement of the thirteenth cen- 
tury It is notable'that the dualism, the spirit \1HKrbody, of 
the Shakers was to manifest itself in a totally unique man- 
ner. Instead of opposing d^ncl, the Shakers^used the 
dance as a vehicle for greater spirituality. In 1776, urjder 
the direction of Ann Lee, a small group of believers ^estab- 
lished a community in New York. According to Edward 
Ariflrews this r > 

. fellowship followed the examplebf the primitive apos- 
tolic church; men and women living together in celi- f 
bate, confessing and forsaking all fleshly practices, 
P working industriously with their hands, holding all 
gQ&tSr*?! common, speaking and sinking in un- 
fyiown tbfigues, ivorshiping joyfully, preaching that 



This sect rapidly ginned converts Gradually the fela- 
• lively simple elements of Mother Anns mystic faith were 
deve loped into more elaborate beliefs. By 18p8 the doc- 
trine of a dual Diety, qr masculine-feminine* Godhead, 
. similar to that of the Hindureligion, was formulated. The 
tJ g , < 5* eve " principles of the, cffnfch (duty to God, duty to man, 
^epaptfion from *he world, peace, Vmplicity of language, 
- tight use 6( property, and celibacy) formed .the practical 
and external fow of the life of the Shakers bv 4823* * 

. The songs', music, and danges used in Shaker worship 
were inseparable forms of expressing praise, joy, need, or 
union witlrGod Originally, their dance was not "an org;u 
nized form <3f worship The first meetings were often form 
without structure. Andrews relates from Shaker records. 



§ " After assembling together and sitting for a while in 
sit&u meditation, jhey were taken ' with a mtgffty 
trembling at other times they were affected with a 
mighty taking, and were occasionally exercised in 
singing, shouting, ok walking the floor, under the 
influence ^ of spiritual signs, shoving each other 
about — Qr swiftly passing and repassing each otter, 
like clouds agitated by a mighty wind. 14 

'Meetings became a scene of trembling, whirling, shaking, 
quivering, sighing, groaning, crying, screaming, jumping, 
turning, stamping, and falling. * * . 

Andrews quotes contemporaries of the Shakers as 
sburces for information concerning how these worship 
seryices.appeared to outsiders/From a source concerning 
Heavy dances he quotes that it was performed 

by 1 a perpetual springing^from the house floor, about • 
four inches up and down, both in the men's* grid 
o women's apart ftient, moving about as thick as they 
cari crowd, with extraordinary transport, singing 
sometimes one at a time, and sometime* more than' 
/ one. 

^ - " The elevation draws upon the nerves so as thai they 
have intqwak of shuddering a\if they were in a strong 
fit of the ague They sometimes t{ap hands and lead so 
as to strike the joists above theirheads. They throw off 
their outside garments in these exercises, and spend 
their strength vet$ cheerfully this way 15 

f Another soilrce, Daniel Rathbun„is quoted. 

^Everyone acts forhimself, and almost everyone differ- 
en) from the other; one will stand, with his arms ex- 
tended, ^cting over odd postures, which they call ' 
Jtgns; another will be dancing, and sometimes hop- ■ 
ping on one leg aboutithe floor; another will fall to. 
tyming around, so swift, that if it be a woman, her 
4 clQthes will be so filled with the wind, as though they * 
wfrv kept outjby a hoop, another will be prostrate on 
the floor, another will be talking with somebody, and 
some sitting by, smoking their pipes, some groaning 
most a\ismally ; some trembling extremely, others act- 
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ing as though all their tim e* were Lutif uhed, uthen 
siimgitig their arms, nub all vigor, as though they 
ivenhurning a wheel Then all break off, and have a 
spell of smoking, and some times great fits of laugh 
ter 16 ♦ 

Hie Shakers ter/ned this experience labouring. Its pur- 
pose was mortification, the debasing of pride and self in 
spirit through humiliation of the body^All the movements 
q£ the dance, the shaking, falling, rolling; and whirling 
were a means to loosen the bodily ties, the sins, and the 
faults to cause a purification and simplification of the spirit 
Therefore, through the ecstasy of tjie # dance a means of 
cleansing the spirit % was established which .ihe Sff^kers 
b^feved was- an acceptable work of God, manifestations of 
a superhuman will to which they had to subqut Dance, 
which had originally been arj involuntary reactibh to their 
emotion was integrated as a voluntary duty of, religious 
worship 4 ; 

The Shakers had to justify' their use'of dance to the 
outside? world which had learned to frown upon dance To 
the Puritans who lived near the Shakers, dance was the 
v work of the devil, certainly not a fitting means of religious 
expression. The Shaker worship service aroused intense 
prejudices amqng these neighbors. Often these prejudices 
"led to persecution. Therefore, tracts were issued which 
listed scriptural references to dance. They pointed out that 
since not ^single passage spoke against dance as a means 
of sacred worship all opposition was unfounded. Edward 
Andrews points out that the Shakers arguecf that the exces- 
sesascribed to some in the dance Should not obliterate the 
dance's function in divine worship? Andrews cites Wells 
and Green, authors of A Summary View of foe Millennial 
Church '. „ " 

God has, created man an active, intelligent being^ 
possessing important pou } ers and faculties t capable of 
sorting himself according to his needs and circum- 
stdpces, and he is required to devote these power and 
m faculties to tfje servite x of God 'Since we are blessed 
. with blinds and feet, those actii % eand useful members 
of the body shall we not Acknowledge our obliga- 
tions to God who gave them in our devotions to bim ? 

'This attitude ofjfie body shotdd be sucfj as to 
express outwardly and assist the inward reverence of 
tbefoul. 17 

* ** 
By the end of the eighteenth century the nature of the 

Sharker dances changed., As the society established itself 
into a more formal organization, .the mode of worship 
including songs and dance became more organized. 
There were several reasons why thjus occurred. First, the 
fanatical zeal <gpd energy of the community was slowly 
diverted into building the society. Secondly , and probably 
most importantly,, the Shaker- leaders reufized that their 
success as a community rested upon their acceptance by 
those living around them. Therefore, as they began to 
open their meetings to others, modifications and realiza- 
tion of their form of dance were affected. Set*clance* 
movements were introduced. Father Joseph Meacham in-- 
' „ . , . T 9'} 
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troduced the square urder shuffle which he claimed to* 
ha\e learned 1 from a vision of angels dancing before God. 
This shuffle gradually became executed in a most .slow and 
sqlemn manner with no* deviations or gifts" enlivening it, * 
Father Joseph's successor, Mother. Lucy Wright, around 
1804 envisioned the angels in heaven joyfully skipping 
Gradually, the speed of the shuffle accelerated to vvfiat was 
called the skipping manner. ' Gifts" once more enlivened 
the service Even the old manner, "back," or "promiscu- 
ous" manner of ecstatic dance was occasionally revived. 
Hcrtvever, by 1815, with the advent of anthems, and written 
music, worship became once again more ritualized. Hand 
gestures were prescribed for certain songs. Maneuvers 
wete established. £x first thgse maneuvers consisted of N- 
single file ranks moving in forwarcfand backward steps. 
Soon ring-dances and the four-square form were intro- 
dtifc&J, More-complex movement patterns were intro- 
duced such as the tollow square, mother s star, mothers 
love, square and compass, and walking the narrow path. 
These patterns came to assume special significance.. Ac- 
cording to Andrews, they were symbolic of the travel of the 

» soul heavenward. 18 

It is significant to note that during those periods of 
emotionaLstress which recurred throughout most 
Shaker history, the ritual form of worship was forsaken. In 
these highly excited "awak^riings" as these periods were 
called, the old maYmer of "back" or ' promiscuous" dance ' • 
manifested itself However, as the number of Shakers de-^ 
dined after the Civil War, the worship form slowly lost its 
inner vitality of spirit Indeed they still believed in their 
cause and type of worship; but lacking the freshness of 
new impetus', from inside the sea, their dance became 
more and more sober. Without spirit, their worship form ' • 
became a, mechanical repetition of the old forms long 
before the Shaker communuies*had ceased to exist. 

The^haker religious worship form is important to .un- 
derstand especially since it is not far removed in History 
from the present. Even though its vitality lasted a little over 
a century, the pattern of its development and demise was 
the same as was followed by all religions. At first there was 
a period of intense, child- lite mysticism This mysticism 
led to a spontaneous, creative, emotional worship in 
which ecstatic dance played an irreparable role wijh song 
and tune. As the religious beliefs became more elaborate, 

r th£ dance gradually'became formalized and separate from 
tun^ nriusic Whenever there was a brief period of new 
celigious impetus, the dance again became spontaneous, 
and emotionally charged As the impetus and vitality of the 
religious movement ceased, devotion to the form of wor- 
ship continued, but the practice was devoid of spirit and 
merely a lifeless repetition of ritual. 

It is notable that even th£ justifications Tor dance in die 
worship service of the Shakers followed thesarpe patterns * 
as did those for dance in the development of Christianity a^ 
a whole. In the first ecstasy v of emotional response, .wor- 
ship was so integrated that no justification was needed or 

. given. It was only after the elements of religious expres- 
sion begin to separate and ritualize that justifications were 1 7 



given Therefore, the dance was rationalized according to 
.scnptDrat references which mention dance specifically 
and then later to interpretations of rghpious beliefs * 

Religious dance at the beginning of the' twentieth cen- 
tury was nothing more than a relicof the past and a hesitant 
awaiting of the future Topmost people dance was incon- 
ceivable as an expression of the holy Elements of dance 
• appeared m the church preserved ortly as relics of the past 
These elements were rituals devoid of real meaning In 
fact/hf^Mtself, so fractujnalized between the spirit, the 
mind, and the body.* was devoid of meaning With this 
disintegration of the personality, man hadjost an impor- 
tant key to happiness— his humanity. The dualism of 
medieval Catholicism &nd the Reformation churcl^s had 1 
given the impetus and energy to the development of a J 
higher, more refined culture at the expense of the indi- 
vidual personality Modern man was a hollow shell, his 
body, mind, and spirit fyere no longer connected; he was 
dehumanized and isolated not only from others, but also 
from himself Thus the man of the twentieth centurv 
strongly yearned for unity of life for harmony It was this 
search for unity which helped rediscover thqjrue essence 
of the dance as an expression of the spirit 

Dance as a form of the religious expression, of the 
twentieth century did' not receive its; impetus from reli- 
gious groups Instead, it received not only its impetus but 
its rebirth as a means of escape from the existing theatre 
dapce. Classical ballet It was the an of Isadora Duncan 
which caused dance to once more Become something of 
the spirit and the mind. Duncan hoped to bring about a- 
renaissance of religion b\ means of the dance as expres- 
t sion which'stemmed'from man s inner self, his emotions 
Her autobioguaph\ expressed her feelings that dance 
could be a *hol\ pursuit of highest beauty" and could help 
people develop spiritually. Duncan's own fife lacked the 
t discipline necessary for implementing these beliefs How- 
ever.'her dance aad? beliefs did inspire others to work in 
this direction. 

It was the work of Ruth St DemS and Ted Shawn in the 
second and third decades of this century .which truly gave 
impetus to *he rebirth of sacred dance, first upon the 
concert state, then in churches. Ruth St Denis sought to / 
symbolize the spiritual truths found in the religions of the 
world in her choreography for the concert stage. Margaret 
>*Fisk cjuotes Ruth St , Denis' statement of vision for dance 
that it might leave "the lowlands of mere aestheticism and 
entertainment for the clear austere summits of spiritual 
revelation " Ruth St Denis is quoted as describing sacred 
dance as a "dimension of the free movjng of our divine 
, selfhood in any direction, in anyposture, in any gesture or 
'rhythm that releases our highest and most harmonious 
existence/' 19 In 1947 she established the Church of the 
Divine Dance in Hollywood which provided a place for 
experimentation in sacred dance. It was her vision that this 
m experimentation might bring about a vital understanding 
between the church and the arts. 

Ted Shawn believed the dance was the, first and finest 
means of relfgious expression As early as 1917 he pre- 
sented entire church services in choreographic form in 



over thirty cities [lis writings, his speeches, .and' his 
. choreography promoted the idea of sacred dance This 
intense belief lit a Ijigher purpose of dance was transmit- 
ted ty the mam pupils of Demshawn, the school which was 
'founded by Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn l( was this 
vitality of spirit which lrjspired their students- not tc?V 
particular tradition of rftovement, but to a sincere belief 
that dance not only could butmust reveal mans inner soul, 
his passions, his sorrows, his needs, and his yearnings 
Thus dance once more became'more than an amusement 
It could serve the spirit of tffan, helping him to transcend 
his humanity and causing him to grow toward love, cour- 
age, goodness, and greatness. The style or styles of move- 
ment which evolved from this rediscovery were based 
upon each artist's individual quest to find a movement 
source which could serve not only the body, but the miny! 
and* the spirit, too These individualistic styles became 
known as modern dance. 

Modern dancers and choreographers have -ffcvealed to 
us over the past fifty years that dance motivated by the 
spirit 'can create a tremendous impact upon the spirit of 
the observer, awakening and intensifying his awareitcss of 
life Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Martha Graham, 
Jose Limon, and others have shown through their dance 
that spiritual themes can reflect life and that life itself can 
reflect spiritual themes. They have revealed to us that 
dance has religious meaning, but that it does not only 
express religious feelings. For as Van der I.eeuw suites 

all feelings, from the most solemn to most frivol- 

* qusjind their expression in the dance The religions is 
not a particular sensation alongside other sensa- 
tions, but the summation of them all Thus the dance 
can also serve a purpose which we too, would call 

• religious.™ * 

More than anything else, modern dancers have helped 
contemporary society to discover that the body is a beauti- 
ful, expressive, and holy instrument. The shame of the 
body created by the dualism of Christianity is now being 
replaced by a celebration of the body. Tins celebration is 
intensified by man's inner need to integrate each of the 
areas of his identity ,J)ody, spirit, and mind ancj the areas of 
life (prayer, work, and play) into a whole. 

Only when all men leapn once more to dance will a 
general consciousness of life be created. Dance must be- 
come a natural and healthy expressive medium once 
again. It is through dance that the body, spirit, and mind 
can become integrated and man can once more become 
humanized. As is stated in Lord of the Dance, * 

Dance — is an expression of the whole being and 
wholeness is of the essence of Christianity, which calls 
for the devotion not of the mind alone, hut of heart, 
soul, ancf K strength. \ l 

Dance can be the unifying action in life. It can be not only 
amusement, but it can also be a useful and holy action. It is, 
as Havelock Ellis States, "the loftiest, most moving, the 
most beautifurt of the arts, because it is no mere translation 
or abstraction from life, it is life itself" 22 
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Judith Rock and Tom Martin (Body arid Soul Dance Company) in "Common Ground" by Diane Koelin 
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The time has come when dance is once again welcome 
ifi many churches, One organization, the S^cr&JtDance 
Guild, has done a considerable job in reestablishing the 
ties of dance with the church It has encouraged inclusion 
of modern dance and' rhythrjnic choirs in religious ser- 
vices. 

Dance in religions education today is basest upon the 
idea of a living experience of God By dancing this experi- 
ence, religion becomes a pan of or a living thing. Bruce 
and Tooke state'that: 

Unlikesome other forms of knowledge, religion can 
never remain on a purely oreven mainly; intellectual 
plane, as a static fact or doctrine It has to he trans-' 
fated ifito tb'e being . . 23 

Margaret Fisk writes that dance creates a stronger base for " 
^ loyalty tq the church through participation rather than 
intellectualization. She also suggests thaT participation in * 
-dancecreates a sense of belonging apjcPa feeling of signifi- 
cance, 24 • . * 

A much greater effect- wjll be felt if dance in religious 
services, is allowed'to be the deeply felt, spontaneous, and 
creative att iuonce was. Man needs the oTaportunity to • 
uniquely respond to his feelings without theTieed to ver- 
balize or justify his reactions! Maxine Sheets believes that 
danCeis literally thinking with the body. 25 A dance can be a 
true expression without thought in words or images taking 
place. Throughout hist ory; dance as a means of religious 
e^jJerience has followed the same patterns of develop-! . 
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mem. These patterns of dance expression reflect the pat- 
tern of the religion and vice (versa. 

We have come alrrjost a full circle in the*use of dance as a 
means of religious expression. It is clear that, as Havelock 
Ellis states, "Dancing . . . cannot die out, bu^wilLalways be 
undergoing a rebirth ... it perpetually emerges. afresh 
from the soul of the people." 26 Even when seemingly 
repressed, dance periodically must break out through all 
restraints. 27 It is as if dance responds .to. ; an inner heed so 
basic as to transcend all culturatoverlays. It is from primi - 
tive times that movement ha^denoted lifeflt is even in our 
time that the mysticism of life is manifested in dance. 
J?ance is Religion. For in dance, man 'succeeds in'trans^ 
cendmg this world, becoming one\^ith the infinite or 
. divine. ' \ 
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Religion and Ritual 

Dance of the Plains Indians 




Karen Lynn Smith 



, A | 1 he American Plains Indians are the inhabitants of a 
I large cultural area that extends from Tex^s to Sas- 

i== ^A^katchewan andftbm itfife WsSi^ppiTo thelRodries, 
including the land that was once the rolling American 
prairie. Dancing was such a frequent amusement of all 
tribes, that the ceremonies themselves were called 
"dances" by the Indians. Dancing, Gatlin said, entered into 
their form 6fworship and was a way to appeal to the Great 
Spirit, to pay devotion to medicine, and a way of honoring 
and entertaining strangers of distinction in their country. 
■ V 

• / saw so many of (heir different varieties of dances 
atndngst the Sioux that I should be disposed to de- 
nominate them the "dancing Indians. " It would seem 
y as if they bad dances for everything. And in so large a 
4 village, there wqs 'scarcely an hour in any day or \ 
night, but ivhat the beat of the drum could somewhere ' 
be heard. These dances are almost as various and 
different in their character as they are numerous— 
some oftbem so exceedingly grotesque ftntf. laugh- . 
able, as to keep the bystander in an irresistible roar of 
laughters-others are calculated to excite his pity, -and ^ 
prcUfly appeal to bis sympathies, whilst others disgust, 
and yet others terrify and alarm him with their fright- 
ful threats and contortions. 1 * -*\ .... 1 . j ■ 

** - , 

A brief description of sonje of the most important dances 
with religious significance follows. 



Sacrifice to the Morning Star 
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eliminated after a w#rior who loved the sacrificial victim, 
rode to the scaffold artd rescued her. 



Dance to the Cardinal Points 

This was a ritual of prayer for long life for the participant* 
and the entire Sioux Nation. Stones and turtles (the symbol 
of long life and fertility) were alternated to fo}m a wheel 
with spokes Four couples advanced and retreated, turning 
to face each of four directions. Men were painted with grey 
mud; their hair was loose and had mud rubbed into it. The 
women wore wtiite dresses, painted their faces yellow, 
* and marked a red cross on the forehead; they carried sage 
and four eagld feathers. 



The War Dance 

This ceremony began with the striking of a post by the 
Chief in the village center and reciting his brave deeds; 
others similarly struck the posfand recited while joining 
into the dance whjcjv included pamtomimic repre- 
sentations ofMnbd^te|pt ; border warfare by warriors, 
leaders, and greatnnen^ailusions to heroic deeds- Or 
subtle stratagems of themselves or ancestors br descrip- 
tions pf threatening danger or. violence about to be per- 
petrated. The war dance was not graceful amusement nor \ 
healthy exercise. It was ceremony, not recreation, and was 
Conducted withjljgseriousness belonging to an important 
public duty. VirfSr'jhxiei* in 1839 described the "striking 
the' post" dance of.the Osage in this way: » 

Tpe warriors made maniacal vontohions^yhrnpipg* * 
and capering like xgadmen.^ These people, soi$pous - 
7$d so composed the day before, Jopked as if they 
w^eposs&sed of the devil They were making such 
$h^that they seemed to be on the point of dislocating 
iT}eirf$i)S,<rolling their eyes wildly and twisting their ' 
limb's about, mumbling indistinct words, and utter- 
ing the war cry in a low voice, beating drums { or 
blowing the reed flutes; some took up a wjptfike song 
which they accompanied by striking their fans on 
somd pieces of 'wood. The ctancers, out oj r 8redtb and 
covered with perspiration, began to eat. 7 - • - 21 



Victory aiid Scalp Dances 

T\}e$e were the most universal of all dances. To the 
Plairts^fidian, warfare was a game of tag.in which he fought 
to distinguish himsejf in his tribe's eyes as reckless, daring, 
andexcitmg. The rewards were honor, glory, and prestige. 
Sioux victory dances lasted from several nights to fifteen 
* nights and were a combination of rejoicing and exulting 
over vanquishingjthe enemy and mourning his loss as a 
brave man. They preferred to fight other Indians, because 
they considered the white man an inferior and an adver- 
sary. Victory dances included a parade to exhi Ntbo oty and 
trophies obtained during a raid, a give-away of pobty and 
•clothing of the warriors, the warrior's dance \p recount 
coup and portray his part in battle, the woman's dance 
with scalps and other*trophiqs, general or social dances in 
celebration of the victory, and a feast furnished by the 

families of warriors in honor of their safe return. 

j 

The Green Corn Dance . / 

/ 

This was a celebration of the.new year iti which grat- 
itude was expressed throughuelaborate rituals of thanks- 
giving, purification, and sacrifice. Old clo^iirigij^QLttery, 
and utensils were destroyed, fires were extinguished^ and 
new oj<ies lit to symboli/.e renewed health, life, vigor, and 
spiritua) power From Canada to Mexico, the East Coast to 
the Rockies, it was a time of amnesty, where hatred was 
forgotten, crimes and injuries forgiven, and when 
openheartedness and friendliness became the order of 
• festivity. 

George CatUn's "Green Corn Dance of the Hidatsa" 



On the first da$ of the celebration a decoction (called 
the black drink) was made and followed by prayer and 
purification; on the second day the Ribbon Dance was 
performed; on the third day the Feather'Dance was given; 
on the fourth day a game of stick ball was played which 
preceded feasting. Both ritual and'social dancing culmi- 
nated this event 

Calumet and Eagle Dances 

The Pipe (Calumet) Dance, and the related Eagle Dance, 
served to greet strangers, create Ceremonial friendships, 
' bring success in hunting or war, bring good luck, oppose 
bad luck, cure sickness, and make peace between warring 
tribes Pipes were sacred objects and were handled in 
ritualistic ways — fashioned of a stone bowl, reed stem, and 
a fan of golden eagle feathefs The eagle was revered 
everywhere'as the ruler of trje air and creatures of the 
air — powerful fierce, and fearless, the symbol of purity 7 . 
The ceremony con!sistecJ of a parade, a pipe dance, a 
discovery dance, the striking-the-post dance, a surrender 
of personal articles to others, smoking, and feasting. It was 
a time Of adoption of "ceremonial" children (adults), and 
ear-pieflcing. 

Movements were like those of the eagle — soaring, 
swooping, falling back, and advancing against the wind. 
v The Jesuit, LeSueur, tried to prohibit the Vpagan" cere- 
. monies by forcing the Indian to <;hoose between Christian- 
ity and the .calumet, the Indian chose the calumet. This 
dance was much a part of Indian life, in flct,'that he would 
dance regardless Of adverse conditions; one account tells. 



George Catiin's "Mandan Buffalo Dance" 



of a Cree Indian in 1848 who danced naked except for 
b'reechdbth at -4(f F. 3 ^ 

The pipp dance was a contest dance which included 
slow movements and pauses during which the dancer was 
required to hold his position and not permit his bells to 
sound. At the end of the song* the dancer was to leap dyer 
the fire, snatch the pipe, and raise it exactly wfidh tSS last 
beat was heard. Judges awarded prizes to the^vinning 
daggers The best attempt to describe the Sioux Caluixnet 
/Dafic&was made by Father Louis Hennepin between a 675 « 
* £j)d The Sioux had just had a feast of bears me^t and 
were preparing to send out a war party. Hennepin ob- 
served: f ' I 
After the repast, these Savages hbving all of them "cer- 
tain Marks in the Face, and their Bodies painted^pith ^ 
the Figure of some Beast such as everyone fancy'd 
best, their Hair being also annointed with the Oil of 
Bears, and stuck all ober with red and white Feathers, 
and their heads cover'd with the down of birds, began 
to dance with thtir hands all upon their hip, and 
striking the soles of their feet with such violence 
against the Earth, that the very Marks appeared Dur 
ihjg the Dance, one of the Sons of the Master of Cete- 
„ * monies, made them all smoke in the pipe of war, - 
himself shedding abundance of tears during the 
whole action.* 

The Sun Dance 

The Sun Dance was*called by yarious Plains tribes the 



Sun, Thirsting, Sacrifice, Offering, Medicine Lodge, New 
Life Lodge, or Lodge of the Generator Dance. It was held in 

"June or July for a period of eight to fifteen days and 
dramatized the entire spiritual and emotional life of the 
people — good overcoming evil, supplication for future 
help and strength, thanksgiving, and blessing. It was a 
sacrifice or self-torture dance that was a vow by the brave 
to overcome the forces of nature, it was thanks given for 
divine deliverance from great danger. A central pole sym- 
bolized the enemy and was struck by dancers while 
"cpUnting coup* (recounting their glorious deeds). Partjc- 
ipants gazed at the sun while dancing, apparently never 
suffering eye damage. Th£ ceremony began with tribal 
singers and drummers accompanying social dances and 
special dances by warrior societies. In some tribes the 
sacrifice was a matter of "victims" skewered on their 
breasts or backs and dragged ground by the sharp sticks 

, until their flesh tor$ loose. In other tribes, ten to one 
hundred pieces^of skin might be cut off by a friend. The 
Indian considered 'sacrifice of material possessions in- 
ferior, so he sacrificed his flesh and blood ( called jhe red 
blanket), After offering the red blanket, the victim rejoined 
the dancers until he fell exhausted. He was forbidden to 
pull the skewers out; they would be cut out by the 
medicine man. This drama representational of capture, 
torture, captivity, and escape, proved the courage okthe 
Indian and demonstrated complete mastery over the 
body. 5 



§|e Sun Dance is believed to have originated among the 
A7 flSans, where it wis called "Okipa" or "O-Kee-Pa." It 
celebPated the deliverance from a flood or the induction pf 
a youth into manhood, or was a prayer for an adequate 
supply of buffalo. It was held when the willow leaver 
reached full size. Okipa began with the bull dance. Eight 
buffialodancers wearing buffalo heads danced four times a 
day'the" first-day, eight times the second day, 12 times the 
third day }l and 16 times the fourth day. The "bulls 1 ' snorted, 
pawed, and bellowed, and were joined by grizzly bears, 
bald eagles, antelopes, swans, beavers, vultures, and 
wolves. During Okipa, torture candidates were pierced 
and hu ng from the rafters of the earth lodge by their chests 
anabacl<s, four to five' feet above the ground. Ttiey were 
also pierced by skewers on arms, thighs, and below the 
'knees Shields and quivers were suspended from ^he arm 

skewers, buffa lo skulls wer^ suspended from the '{highs 

and legs When the candidate fainted, he was lowered, and 
the skewers were pulled oV torn away from the body. 
When he revived, he crawled to a large buffalo skull and 
had the little finger of his left hand chopped off. Then he 
crawled to the central p/aza* where a pair of dancers 
wrapped tfiongs around his wrists and dragged him 
. around the arena. Called "The Last Race" by Cathn, each 
victim stumbled and ran, trying to remain "alive" for as - 
ldng as possible (dead being synonomous with fainting) 6 
White observers were horrified and shocked by the sever- ' 
ity of the« torture* They did" not understand the Indian's 
attitude of this poor sacrifice of offering material posses- 
sions as a token of gratitude, since all possessions came 
from the Great Mystery in the first place, to offer them to 
Him was only, to give back His own. So the only sincere 
sacrifice a man could make was of his own body ancl blood. 

The Ghost Dance 1 

Around 1870 a dance cult evolved as a means of finding 
. racial equality ,»providtng a return to the old way of life and 
a return of wild game, and a hope for resurrection of the 
dead. Wovoka, a Sioux of the Dakotas, began to preach tKat 
given four days and nights of dancing, \he old people 
would be rejuvenated, the dead would return, and things * 
would be as they.were in the past. The ceremony was h^ld 

• ^every sijtmonths, apd the religion spread across the^lains. 
The dancing induced trances in converts and promised the 
revival of the old Indian ways, th^r^rn of the buffalo, and 
the annihilation of the race responsible fbisall their • 
troubles. Circles with as many as three and four hundred 
dancdrs were Seen by some observers. They danced fast, 
often in dusttwo to three inches deep. This was continued 
until ohe, then another, broke frorrTthe ring, staggering 
and falling in a trance. When the fallen dancers recovered, 
they related their^visions to the other participants. Con- 

f *0%med about the possibility of an Indian uprising, the U.S. 

XG&Wnment sent troops-to put dowo the outbreak, result- 
ing in the massacre at 'Wotinded Knee in December of 
1890 whertT300 Indians including women and children 
were slaughtered. This ended the religion that had in- 
volved 30-35 tribes and about 60,000 people. 7 



Henry Schoolcraft most appropriately summed up the 
Indians 1 use of dance in*1848 in his book The Indian in His 
Wjgwani: 

Dancing js both an amusement and a religions ob- 
servance ainqng the American Indians, and isknoivn 
to comtitutehne of the most widespread traits in their 
manners and custotns It is thus intenvoven through- 
out the whole texture of Indian sQtiety, so that there is 
scarcely an event, important or trivial, private ok 
public, which is not connected, more or less inti- 
" • mately, with this rite. 8 ' i$ 

The American Indian evolved a specialized, practical 
ceremonial system \vith which to control his life. He used 
rituals, dances, and games as a means of controlling the 
unknown — to appease demons, spirits, and gods in search 
of continued beneficepce or aid. Games and dances 
provided spirit which led to a sense of unity, through 
competitive activities and feats of skill the ceremonies of 
the Plains Indians developed solidarity among the tribal 
people.' Dancing was as much a part of Indian culture as 
eating, sleeping, and war. It served not only as entertain- 
. men^xit as definite paas of religious and ceremonial 
activities. The Indian danped his religion, his social be- 
liefs, his customs. 
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Religion arid Dam 
in America: 

Institutions in Search of Believers 

. Denhis Fallon 




There is an* old saying, "Nev^r discuss religion and 
politics with your friends!" The reasons underlying- 
this warning are th^t our religious and political 
beliefs are personal and biased, which is to say, they are 
accepted with uncontested deliberation and argument. 
Does this warning.a!so apply to discussions on dance? Do 
our beliefs about dance relyyprimarily upon personal, ex- 
perience and parochial examination? Does the American 
society and its institutions, e.g., religion, understand tije 
meaning of dance?The purpose of thi^article is to present 
a parallel overview of religion and dance in America and to 
offer some recommendations tljat may resolve miscon- 
ceptions about dance that narrow its acceptance and efife^* 
tiveness in oursociety. 

An Overview of Religion in America 

' Although the philosophy of religion is concerned with 
the justification of belief by means of argument, ^eftgcm 
"religion" is vague, unclear and'argumenmtive.^e^ils 
Reliefs, attitudes, emotions, and behaviors thatconstitute 
'one's relationships with the universe, with God, and with 
'other human beings. 1 ,Religion;is a general term that en- 
compasses all denominations and sects; it is a term that has 
been'stretched by*some to include thfts^ who refect God 
and argue that a belief in the fundamental goodness of 
humanity is a religion. It is an institution that^Jriterwoven 
within the fabric of our society and is a ^o^pf social 
reform and at tiipes a bulwark of conS&vatislfa*. 

Early AmericaA colonists were often religious dissidents 
who frequently squabbled within their ranks about doc- 
trine and social jand political affairs, usually in a moral 
context Th£ flooring of the social Gospel after the Civil 
War witnessed an intre&eaVchu^ch membership, from 6 
"percent in 1776 juid 15 percenfin 1850 to 30 percent by 
1900* 50 percent by 1920, and 66 percent by 105O. 2 Argu- 
ments between Conservative-Fundamentalists and 
Modefn-frpgressivists were frequent and gave rise to 
splintering feligiius sects. Following World War II critical ' 
voices complained about complacericywkhinthe Church 
and argued thait although there were increases in church 
attendance, there were not necessarily signs of growing 
faith but pe^iaps <l a reflection of the growth of the middle 



class and adoption by newcomers to that class of the social 
habitt expected of them." 3 
The upheavaUnd^icaUheolqgy : o£^^ 
* by the .Civil Rights movement of the late 50s, rested on the 
.belief jhat change was the preeminent factor in modern 
e life. Society was changing, therefore, institutions, suc& as 
religion, should change with it. The 60s and early 70s were 
rimes of protest, disillusionment and turmoil in social, 
political, and religious spheres. "The general trend of the 
new theology was away from elements of mystery and the 
supernatural and toward the mundane. Some of the new 
theologians felt it was time for man to work out his own 
religious destiny on earth without help of a deity." 4 All 
traditional structures ok Christendom, particularly the 
neighborhood church and synagogue, were increasingly 
° regarded as irrelevant and incapable of responding to* 
societal needs, Rosten concluded * f # 

that the fortresses of faith are experiencing the most * 
profound nlhmtions it? centuries. Church authority 
is being challerlggd on a^dozen fronts. Traditional 
q^edsare being drhsticalfyxeiw 
* are being shelved. Religious practicesar$ changing 
daily. Church leaders are beleaguered by new, bold, 
pgrsistent demands— from their clergy no less than 
from their congfagMon* 

There is evidence that a profound religious' revival is 
rhounting in the United States due in part to the Evangeli- 
cal movement. A Gallup Poll in 1976 recorded a rise in 

^church attendance with 42 percent of Americans attending 
a church or synagogue weekly. Gallup surveys also 

'showed church membership on an upswing with about 70 
percent describing themselves as church members. 
Roughly 60 percent indicated that religious beliefs are very 
important in their lives. Findings showed the Evangelical 
movement to be an increasingly powerful one and that 34 
percent of the members believed that they were "born' 
again." This figure represents nearly 50 million Americans, 
aged 18 and over. 6 . 
This .growth in religious interest and activity in the 

'tlpited States is primarily found among young adults. Ac- 
cording to a survey of 70 nations, conducted by Gallup 
International. Research Institutes, this countryiis the most 
religious among advanced nations in the world. 7 This is a 
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unique country in that it has both a high level of formal 
education and it displays a hi^h level of religious beliefs 
and practices Nevertheless, the influence of religiorl must 
be questioned in a society where morality is losing its 
influence Are c^urChes simply filling their pews with . 
members Jackin^gewuine faith and commitment? Are 
there grounds for believing that the spirit has gone out of 
American religfous institutions that historically have had a 9 
long, peculiar relationship with the creed of die democra- v 
tic policy — -"what has come to be called the civil religion 
of America?" 8 

These questions challenge the liturgy of religious de- 
nominations and sects in America where more than 80 
separate groups within life Protestant Church that com-* 
pose more than half of all the Christian population hold an 
enormous range of Protestant beliefs. The Cathqiic 
Church, the largest denomination in theUnited States with 
nearly 49 million members, is no lo nger a spiritual for 
tress, but since the Second Vatican Council in 1962, "it is a 
questioning and divided criurch, troubled by colliding 
purposes and visions " 9 A new age haS dawnect for tjie 
Catholic Church, an age of aggtornamento, of relevajace. 
Cathplics have been stripped of their St. Christopher med ' 
als that once proclaimed their identity. They now share 
with Protestants the same sacred supper. 10 - 

This nation's six million Jews are no longer isolated in 
urban enclaves, but ar,e spread throughout our society. 
Today many have assimilated (primarily through inter- 
marriage which increased from 6 percent in ;960 to 32 
percent in VF2) and shed their religious identities while 
retaining their cultural heritage 11 i 

Fifty years ago- the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter. Day 
Saints (the Mormon Church) with less than, a million 
members was primarily confined to the western United 
States This closely bound society has grown to a nation- 
wide membership of roughly 2.5 million. It is not^n easy- 
religion to follow because it governs the individual's total* 
life in which work is e^hroned as the ruling principle of a *' 
Church that survived persecution and adversity and now 
• must survive success. 12 

The Africarr Methodist Episcopal Zion Churchy with 
•more than one million members has struggled, since its 
inception for freedom^and justice for all men 4 especially its 
black brethren It has ^een a catalyst in the Civil Rights 
movement. 13 , 

Recently organized religious cults, [particularly the Un- 
ification Church and the International Society for Krishna 
(Consciousness, have attracted up to three million mem- 
bers u Ov er six million. Americans participate in transcen- 
dental meditation. 1 ^ These fiew Religious groups will 
most likely encounter^the same Ijarsh criticism that pur- 
sued such groups as the Christian Scientists and Jehovah s 
Witnesses because the religious and cultural majority gen- 
erally regard such new religious groups as subversive; 
pervened, and clandestine.** 

In a sofiery of religious pluralism one r^ust accept the 
fact that "onC mans buzarre cult is another's true path to * 
salvation, and th? Bill of Rights was* designed to safeguard 



minorities from the mun-on-the-streets uncertain capacity 
for tolerance." 17 Minority movements need protection be- , 
cause they force us to look inward and examine our role 
within society. In this period of religious resurgence and 
turmoil, established fehgions must pause and ponder 
their purpose. It is a time to expel magnificent liturgical 
differences and regressive beliefs so that human likenes- 
ses can be recognized. Then a wealth of talent can be 
shared with energy and resolution for a more complete 
manifestation of human potential. 

An Overview of £)ance in America 

. In 1940 Margaret H'Doubler wrote, "Dance today is 
clearly in an unsettled state. Old forms and traditions are 
being given up. New ones are arising to take their place. A 
time of change presents a confused picture. That there is 
this_change is prooJLthatJar^^ 
much more so than it h$s ever.before been in this country." 
This vitality H'Doubler claims was exhibited in the "less 
mature an forms," such as tap, folk, and ballroom dancing, 
as well as the "more highly developed forms, T1 e.g., ballet 
and modern dance, all of which were stimulated by some 
kind of aesthetic experience derived from movement. 18 
Today some people may argue that disco dance is also 
aesthetic movement and deserves inclusion irf a contem- 
porary definition of dance. Unfortunately the term 
"dance' is no less elusive and imprecise than the term 
"religion" in American society. \ 
* In colonial days the repressive and righteous Puritans * 
forbade mixed and promiscuous dancing of men and 
women by issuing tracts, against dancing, such ,as one 
entitled, "An Arrow against Profarte and Promiscuous 
Dancing, Drawn out* of the Quiver of the Scriptures.' 19b 
Even Puritans equivocated on dance and permitted it 
when taught by a "grave per§on v ,whb could affect due 
poise, composure and good manners. 20 Although resis- 
tance to dancing seemed ever-present except in the south- 
ern colonies where^v&is considered an important aspect 
of education, by the^Jne of the Revolutionary Vfor social 
dancing had become widely accepted'as a form of recrea- 
tion and as a means ofeducation for boffi men and womeri. 

During the l§th century other dance forms enriched 
American culture. Ballet attracted unsophisticated audi- 1 
ences of wealth, especially ir\ eastern cities. Black dance, 
an expression of folklore, religious tradition, and^hybrid 
forms of w hke dance, eased the trials and tribulations of 
slavery and segregationof a minority and provided enter- * 
tainment. at the will of the majority. Religious" dance ap- 
peared ia New England and tne Midwest among an un- 
usual Protestant sect, the Shaking Quakers. "True behev 
ers" viewed dance as a form of worship performed in 
search of communion with God. In spite of the growing 
acceptance of dance, all forms of dance, particularly social 
dancing, felt the scourge of the Baptist and Methodist 
fundamentalists preaching the social Gospel. "There is no 
disguising the fact that promiscuous dancing, including 
the Vfalt/. and Round dances to which the square dances 




fOS^^'da^ . i 

' - During a century 

• " ali €k^s. faced wiih fjf£ fjrsr cs^tisgrof aalwa^m^ * 

- ' ctoe* %s^ indi- 

vfdualist, aqrheti<£-w^ At the cjose^5fc'> 

the 19tb;cent4jry danc^sthigglc^'^ •' 
stitiitions; VettgiQH and.e^6i^^ : 
yielded id'ii^s^^^dlftT^- ^""^7-? ~- " ' 

► ' The itielusioft of^n^n'pUbfe^ 

early 20th centu^x^ted T principalIy on accomodation. 

. J^Mlng-under Viaormh : influeiice^ physical educatprs 
included dance in their curriculum as a form of physical 
activity, primarily designed to meet the expressive needs 
of females as opposed to the instrumental needs of males 
satisfied through spopt participation. This misconception 
of human sexuality perpetuaTedby society anS reinforced 
by parents and educators led to the development of sepa- 
t rat«r departments of. physical education in schools and 
colleges where dance educators yielded, tp. the Victorian 
myth. . T ? 

, The democratic and individualistic American spirit is ' 
reflected in the turmoil of theatre dance wnere modern 
dancers rejected the formalism and' elitism of classical 
ballet in favor of freedom, emotion, and personal expres- 
sion Although modern dance received greater support in 
educational institutions, both forms of dance failed in the 
first half of the 20th centui^ to generate large, literate, and 
suppdrtive audiences whose principal concerns were 
economic stability and national security Ballet and mod- ' 
em dance had elevated dance as an forms generally un- 
recognized and unsupported* by the America^ public 
whose interest and involvement was manifested in a new' 
form of social dancing, rock 'n roll. 

In the 1960s Americans became immersed in a cultural 
revolution. 22 Nurtured By technology and a new ally eco- 
^ nomics, consumers sought cultural activities during their, 
leisure time. Their demands caused government, industry, 
private foundations, anctg|||ration"institutions to reexam- 
ine theiriunding prioriti'esFAft'^ nalpjjger the province 
of the wealthy. ^^'^fifi* 

Bmthe mid-60s a new well-educated \niddle class of- 

- fereJbroad support for artistic expression. Today, local, 
state, and federal agencies offer financial assistance while 
professional associations provide counsel, certification, 
and services to individuals, companies, institutions, and t 
communities in search of dance. 

J The National Dance Association estimates that there are 
over one million ballet and modern danescsjeachers, and 
professionals in the United States. With increased private 
and public fundingjhese figures should steadily increase 
The International Folk Dance Foundation estimates that 
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' marejftan ojieniflUan people regularly participate mfolfc 
cfcinee ; whi|ea^Anierican Square Dance Society estiniaieS 
.Jth.at o^er>eveh!miliiQap^fi^ attend square ^nces regu- . 
zlarly. Th^ jnfeinaitf^ that 
o^r,fiv^nifflioi| peOgle enjoy^venings-of ballrpom dgjric= 
* ^-.1979 ultimate of 3Q 

u mUlfcnj^ disco.Jn light of suctf" 

pluf aij^hv obe riiiy surmise / that the search for dance is no 
: Jess difficult than'the search for religion in American soci- - 
ety ^.Lp^ \j . ^ - - 

Religion and Dance |jn America-;^ 

. ZJht pluralistic nature of religion and dance, is tjie basis 
for ^onsiderajDle misunderstanding and false judgment. 
'Without^gleaV definitions, a discussion of their relation- 
ships rests on •parpchial view and personal bias Not-* 
withstanding the roughly one hundred religious denomi- 
nations and sects in America and what Ellfeldt describes as 
' the multitude of dance forms, 23 24 in all, these definitions 
are posited to allow Yurther discussion. Religion is a 
societal institution in which members accept beliefs and' 
values about themselves, others, and a Supreme Being 
who shapes their lives. Dance is qualitative human move- 
ment performed with artistic and aesthetic purpose. Given 
these definitions, a natural and spontaneous display of 
compatibility and generosity between religion and dance 
in our society can be expected. 

The preceding overviews ih>dicate~a growing^tolerance 
for pluralism in religion and dance in our society. Cer- ~+ 
tainly in a democracy one must allow for the emergence of 
new focms of religion and dance that strengthen estab- * 
lished forms. Nevertheless, religionists and dancers must 
challenge the creed, credentials, and contributions of new 
forms of religion and dance lest the distinction between 
religion and non-religion, dance and non-dance, becomes 
unclear and misleading. While organized religions have 
vigilantly safeguarded, their members against the evils of 
secularism and materialism, dancers, by their failure to 
communicate the true meaning of dance in the written or' 
verbal form, nave neglected in pan their constituencies, 
and in general, the American public A clear distinction 
^ between dance and non-dance is absent. Consequently, 
' false judgment about dance,* such as the following con- ; 
temporary tract published by a religious firm is warranted: , 
".y I flatly charge thaunodern social dancing is funda- 
mentally sinful and evil. I charge that a dancing's charm is 
9 based entirely on sex and appeal. I charge that dancing is 
the most advanced and most insidious of the maneuvers 
preliminary to sex betrayal ^ 4 This view, although held 
by a minority, contributes to "a vague aura of sinfulness 
that clings to dance and which compels some school or 
^cpllege administrators' to hesitate 'to provide dance 
instruction — because some students or parents may find 
it objectionable." 25 ** * 

Historically, we have brushed aside such objections as 
ignorant condemnations by an uninformed, regional 
minority. We have failed to address such" allegations that, if 29 



unchafferiged, wift continue^ to demean the meaning of 
♦dance and allow its impostei^ non-dance," t ^seduce and 
confuse the public. 

Can argue that dancing at the discotheque, where 
substartte abuse, psychedelic lights, and electronic sounds 
are used to entice performance, is a fornj pf, dance? Can 
one move aesthetically and artistically with a provocatively 
dressed partner or are one's movements based on sex 
appeal^hatj in effect, are publicly accepted forms of fore- 
play, a prelude tasexual encounter? In spite of these sexual - 
and sensuous detractions, it is possible for dancers to 
move aesthetically and artistically; it is .impossible for 
non-dancers to dance. Instead non-dancers engage in 
non-dance,- tWft is, quantitative human movement per- 
formed without aesthetic arid anisti^purpose. They are 
lured by materialistic entrepreneurs and hedonists ped- 
ling*novelty and sensation that offer little- to, society and 
offend the tenets of r eli gion.gDa ncers must recall and 
embrace the historieariinEage - between "jefi^onTana 
dance by bringing dance in its true forms to societal in : 
-stitutions in search of greater participation in and appre^ 
ciation of meaningful human expression. * 

Daficers have, for too Jong, been performance-oriented 
to the neglect of their greater role in aesthetic education. 



Neither practicing artists nor professional critics react 
with enthusiasm to the notion of aesthetic education. 
The former are primarily interested in producing 
works ofart and not in talking about them or teach- 
ing anybody anything. Some are articulate about the 
meaning of art and the politics of Art, but not neces- 
sarily about the way in which they themselve^create 
worjes of qrt. They tend to talk to or at each other 
rather than to the public in general or to young pupils 
in public schools. 26 



Unless we clearly and certainly define dar^e, and place' it 
in full view oF Society as an aVenue toward aesthetic educa- 
tion, our impact on the layperson, school boards; slate 
departments of education, and societal institutions will 
rest pn the uncertainty of indoctrination and politics. 
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Danc^in Mormonism: 
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o?e Dancingest Denomination 

> Georganna Ballif Arlington 
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he Morn^n Church, formally called the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, has a history of 

vigorous participation in dance. From its beginning 

jvith founder Joseph Smith in 1839 and in the contempo- 
rary Mormon Church today, the amount of dance evident 
in Mormon culturccaused a Time magazine reporter to 
call the church the "dancingest denomination " ! Although 
not found in Mormon worship services, dance does exist 
. in abundance in the peripheries — in the recreational and 
educational programs of the church. The place of the 
dance in Mormon culture is best examined by a discussion 
of Mormon participation in dance in the history jof the 
church and of the functioning of dance in contemporaiy 
Mormondom. 



Dance and the Mormon Philosophy 

In the summation to the Articles of Faith written by 
Church leader Joseph Si^i^ there* is a short statement 
which concisely^ejjplains the Church's encouragement' 
toward the arts, recreation, and the dance: 

If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report, , 
or praiseworthy,4v a e~seek after these things. 2 

Neither Smith nor his successor Brigham Young believed 
in exclusively confining religious training to doctrine. 
Both leaders desired to develop the whole man and em- 
braced every good and enobling activityjn the secular as 
well as in the spiritual realm. Brigham Young recognized 
that he had been denied permission for physical expres- 
sion in his own youth and wrote that: 

/ shall not subject myJittfy children to such an unnat- 
ural training, but they* shall go (p the dance, study 
music, read novels, and do anything else that will 
tend to expand their frames, add fire to their spirits] 
improve their minds, and make them feel free in body 
.andming? . > 

Because Brigham Young strove to recognize the whole 
man and woman in ciufch activities, he encouraged rec- 
reation program^ witnin the church to serve all ages. The 
Retrenchment Society, later called the Mutual Improve- 
ment Association (MIA) first composed of young women 
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and then young men, took the responsibility of providing . 

* wholesome recreatibn for the youth of the church. 4 The 
first dance festival sponsored by the MIA was held in 1928 
and the festivals ha\te continued to the present. 

The tabernacle and the theater were twp structures of 
comparable importance in the early Mocmon culture, and 
the compatible existence of both revealed much about the 
Mormon culture. While the tabernacle was the center of \ 
religious activity, the theater permitted education and rec- . 
reation. Both buildings usually composed the foundation, 
of a new town. The * v brush bower^ja primitive structure 
used for worship services, was the%rst structure built-in 
the Salt Lake Valley by the Mormon pioneers in July of 
1847. The Salt Lake Theatre was constructed in 1861 and 1 
1862 at the request of Brigham Young. 5 W. O. Robinson, * ' ' 
organizer of the first MIA dance festival, described the 
position of the tabernacle an>d the theater in early Utah: 
"Around these two institutions revolved pioneer life, and 
by them was their pioneer life lifted up socially, culturally* 
spiritually." 6 Eventually, the tabernacle was combined* 
with the theater or recreation hall in a single building for 
each neighborhood. Theaters continued to exist au ; ^ 
tonomously, but the coupling of sp^ce for devotional ser- 
vice and recreation illustrated the attempt to unify, the 
purpose of each activity. * Y 

Brigham Young believed that dance, when fngaged in 
by the pure in heart, was a worthy preparation fot- a prayer 
meeting or any other religious activity. 7 The philosophy, * 
again rings clear, development of the whole man meant, 
ideally, th^t both devotion and recreation would unite 
' man with pod. , < 

// is in this spirit that the Latter-Day Saints have ever 
engaged in this relation; and it is in this spirit in 
which 4he art must ever be practiced.* 

Dance and Mormon .philosophy still enjoy, a com- 
plementary, coexistence. Through the leadership and ' 
example of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, the philos- * 
ophy of dance in the Mormon religion was shaped. Their 
admonition to pujrsue the good and enobling activities pf 
life, and to praise the Load wijh music apd jdancihg are still 

* acknowledgedand followed. These attitudes provide the 
underpinnings for the present church recreational pro- Si 



grams, which encourage participation in artistic, intellect * 
tual, and athletic activities. Boyd It Packer, a present 
Latter-Day Saint church authority, recently restated Joseph 
Smith's philosophy of the pursuit of thfe excellent things in 
life in the following admonition^ v 

* Go to, then, you who are gifted; cultivate your gift. 
Develop^ it- in any of the arts and in every worthy 
example of them . . . increase our spiritual beritag&i,n 
mtqjc, in art, in literature, in dance, in drama. 9 

Dance in Mormon History 

In the early nineteenth century many ministers 
preached against the evils of recreation. Work alone was 
the activity of the righteous; dancing was especially 
f K — forbidden. Joseph Smith however, set a precedent by 
encouraging and personally engaging in theieducational 
and social activities in the Mormon community such as 
* music, dance, drama, and woodcutting bees. 

After the dd^th of Josep'h Sjnith, Brigham Young, the 
leader of the Mormon migration from Illinois, saw dance 
as a method of strengthening group morale and solidarity. 
Dancing provided mass physical and emotional release 
from suffering and hardship. As the pioneers journeyed 
o west, they met regularly to dance and sing, building their 
Courage for the Struggle ahead of them. The United States 
interrupted Mormon migration inJuneofl846b^request- 
ing that the Mormons form a battalion of men to march to 
the . Pacific Coast at tlje onset of the Mexican War. The 
timing of the request could not have been more inconven- 
* ient. However, patridtic feelipgs for country prevailed and 
520*mep jserved. Colonel Thomas L. Kane was present at * 
IfiejSiSweH ball given by the Mormons in Honor of their 
battalion and described the dance of the Mormons in this 

. * leading off the dancing in a great double cotillion, 
was the signal bade the festivity commence. To the 
cdhto of debonair violins, the cheer of horns, the 
jingle of sleighbells, and the jovial snoring of the 
tambourine, they did^dance! ... French fours, 
» Copenhagen jogs, Virginia reels, and the like forgot- 
ten figures executed with the spirit of people too happy 
to be slow, or bashful, or constrained. Light Jparts, 
lithe figures, and light feet had it all their own way 
M froman early hour Hllgfter the sun dipped behind the" 
s^arp skyline df the Omaha hills. 10 . ^ 

y On January 14, 1847, during the harsh winter mdnths of 
the journey; Brigham Young recorded a revelation Which 
reads in part: "If thou art -merry; praise the Lord with 
, singing, music, with'dancing, and with a prayer of praise, 
and thanksgiving/* This statement reinforced the function 

. ' and purppse of dance as a sustaining arid exulting activity 
in Mormon culture. Afjter the Mormon pioneers settled in 
, a the Salt Lajce Valley, dance continued to be the paramount 

x recreation: "This activity was probably the most common 
amusement of the founding of our State, being enjoyed in, 

32 every city, town, and hamlet in Utah."" Dance was ah'' 
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important feature of every celebration. Schools for teach- 
ing dance appeared in communities as early as 1853. The 
social hall and other buildings were constructed for the 
purpose of this and other recreations.- 

Wjth the establishment of the Latter-Day Saints in the 
territory of Utah, also called Deseret, and the achievement 
of a certain degree of permanency, dance as an art form 
emerged. The 'Salt Lake Theajre, built in 1862, was the 
home for the "Deseret Dramatic Association," a favorite of 
-Salt Lake audiences. Within this association of actors and 
^actresses was Sara Alexander, performer of dance spe- 
cialties and comic roles. Brigham Young felt that Miss 
'Alexander's contribution .to the theater was so essential, 
that he, in effect, "called her on a mission" to entertain the 
people of Salt Lake City. Before her term as a comic actress 
and dancer, Sara was engaged as a teacher to Brighan^ 
Young $ children. In fact, Brigham Young's daughters be- 
came so proficient in dance tjiat they frequently appeared 
on the stage of the Salt Lake Theatre. 12 

While dance was being appreciated from an observer's 
perspective in the S^lt Lake Theatre, enjoyment simulta- 
neously continued on a participatory social level. Brigham 
Young's colonization of the Utah territory brought 
numerous churches and church-organized dances to 
communities whose recreational facilities w£re limited. 
Soon however nen-church organized dance halls began to 
open in the territory in direct competition with the church 
<; recreations. "Controversy arose in the church about the 
propriety of Jboth the' "gentile" dance jhalls (those not 
owned by the church) and the new style of dancing arriv- 
ing fitynthe east and Europe (the waltz and other "closed" 
position dancing). One church version of this controversy 
is expressed in the following paragraph: 

in too large a number of public amusement 
places, instead ofbeing owned by the [church] wards 
and managed by our-jygyetr&tytions, are held by 
ordinary private corporationsnvho therefore devise, 
' direct, and control the amusement of the young ' 
people, always with an eyetfo, the main chance of 
gathering the dollar. While sofne 6f the socials are 
fairly good, it is often the case that no protection is 
vouchsafed the young people except their own often 
wavering power of self-control. It is a condition that 
needs remedy. The importance of owning our own 
h&lls and of controlling and directing the social 
amusements and recreations of our community is 
only second to controlling and directing their morale 
and religious trailing. 13 

In reaction to these controversies and other worldly temp- 
tations confronting youth, the Young Ladies Retrenchment 
Associations took a firm stand against closed position 
dancing and sought to develop dance into a more, worthy 
direction for Mormons. 

In 1910 the Deseret Gymnasium was built in*S3fflake 
City and used by students of the Latter-Day Saint University 
and eventually the Young Women's Mutual Improvement 
Association (YWMIA). The Deseret Gymnasium provided 
young women the opportunity to learn and develop skills 
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in appropriate social dances Ann Nebek er, a former 
' member of the YWMIA organization, was specifically se- 
cured for the purpose of 'teaching dance/gymnastics, and 
athletics By June of 1911, courses in dahce instruction 
' were offered throughout the church on neighborhodd, 
community; and regional levels with th^ philosophy that 
"it would be far more credible to teach the young how to 
dance properly and gracefully than to offer criticism." 14 
Dance in the YWMIA as of June, 1914, consisted of 
"Hewitt's Fancy," the Scqtch ReelfancRquare dances. The * 
program of instruction proved successful and five of the 
• leading church schools arranged to offer a course in dance 
direction for YWMIA leaders, buring this time dance and 
recreation were officially recognized under the' auspices 
of *he Mutual Improvement Associations Enthusiasm for 
dance in the churth grew, and organized balls became an 
important social outlet fdr young people. The evolution of 
the elaborate 'dance festivals began in 1922 with a dance 
exhibition at Saltair, £ resort situated on the Great Salt 
Lake, which grew out of this enthusiasm. 

The daffce exhibition was soon included as a featured • 
( event during a June conference, the major organizational 
t , jindjnformational meeting of the MIA. As the years prog- . * 
ressed and the youth of the church became more expen- 
'enced and skilled, the colorful dance programs gco»v in 
participation and popularity. Young people throughout , 
the church were encouraged to take part, aod the dance 
spectacles were known to include up to 10,000'individuals. 
Thcdance festivals continued through 1947 at Saltair, but 
the festival moved to the University of Utah stadium where** 
it continued until 1973. Church .organizations in various ' 
pans of the, United States and foreign countries now plan * 
fhetr own festivals, which feature ciances peculiar to their 
. regional character and traditions. 15 

The need for formal training of dahce educators was e 
notett by the church academy, the Brigham Young. 
Academy in Dance, -Provo,'r(Jb3h. In 1890, Susa Young 
Gates, daughter of Brjgham Y&ung, ipitiated a "Theory of 
j Physical Culture" class which emphasized the health bene- 
fits of calisthenics ancl m Hilary marching. During a trip east 
in 1892, Gates persuaded Maud May Babcock, a teacher of 
physical culture and the Delsarte system of acting at Har- 
vard University, to come Utah and expose the women to 
these important^ ideas* of activity. As a result a summer 
course- in the Delsarte system, naturaf and aesthetic 
movements for physical development ,and for expressions 
in elocution, were offered at the church academy. Balfc 
cocks concepts of physical culture and her successful 
classes provided the underpinnings for the establishment 
of.a department dedicated solely to the'purpose of physi- fT*< ; 
cal education. • 

In 1913 the Ladies Gymnasium at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity was completed and provided a new and spacious 
facility for dance and other recreational activities. Dance * 
was added to the physical culture c6urse work, so that 
from 1915 to 1918 professional- dancing, social dancing, 
and dancing and ballroom supervision were made avail- 
able, and in 1921 to' 1923, creative movement was added. 



In the following years, dance offerings continued to 
grow and expand. The "Academy " changed to "University" 
as the curriculum of the entire school was upgraded, and 
the new school took its place among other majbr colleges 
and universities in the country. Classes were addled in the 
physical education j program which primarily was con- 
cerned with the aspects of teaching dance in all ifc> different 
forms, social, squarfc tap, marching, folk, clog; modern. 

Dance in Contemporary Mormondom 



Dance within 
Brigham Young 
sive programs oi 
ous and challeng i 



the Department of Physical Education at 
University, one of the most comprehen- 
its kind in the country, offers an ambiti- 
ng curriculum. Success is credited both 
to a skilled, dedic ated faculty and to the Mormon belief in 
education and r< creation. BYU is nof the only church - 
sciioof with a dag :e program, however; the BYU program 

* is a model for Lat:er-£)ay S^int church schools as well as 
4 other schools anc univer$ities_acro§s the country. Today 

many performance groups originate at BYU.The Dancer s 
, Company, under E)ee Winterton and Pat Debenham, orga- 

* nized in 19" T 6, currently tours internationally performing 
^ and peaching master classes. The BYU IntemationaUFolk 
' Dancers, originated in 1956 by Mary Bee Jensen, has made 

fifteen annual European tours and serves as an important , 
public relations and educational unit for the University. 
Beginning in I960, the Ballroom Dance Team has estab- 
lished a reputation for.epccellence both inuie UnitedStates 
and abk)ad w Because df the team's success, prestigious 
'daftce competitions have been hosted by BYU. The 
Theatre Ballet, originating in 19^9Tperforms on campus in 
operand other dramatic productions. In addition to the 
° performance groups, dance at BYU is widejy participated 
in by the students. Social dance classes, for example, ex- 
ceed-six thousand students each year. 4 

'Mormon activity in dance is not limited to church or- 
ganizations but is extended to the national and interna- 
tional community Mormpn culture and ideology have 
influenced the sphere of dance through highly skilled 
professional educators, performers, and choreographers. 
Perhaps the most well-known figure is Virginia Tanner, 
acclaimed for her teaching methods of creative dance for 
children. With an unquenchable belief in the value of her. 
philosophies anjd teaching approaches, Virginia exposed* 
her students tp opportunities and experiences perhaps 
unsurpassed anywhere in the country. 

lr\ !953, Ted Shawn invited Miss Tanner to bring the v, 
Children's Dance Theatre to the famed Jacob's Pillow in 
Lee, Massachusetts. Overwhelmed by the .bgtuty of the 
young performers, the nation's foretfiDst dancers acknowl- 
edged the children's skill with a standing ovation. Critic 
Walter Terry referred to Virginia Tanner as a Mormon 
teacher who is a genius in training^ildren. He continued 
in his review of the performance: ' " * 

From the first there wa^beatjty. They were wonder- 
fully disciplined yet gloriously free. It is difficult to 
describe even the most potent intangibles and the best 33 
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/ can do is to sciy that the children danced as if they 
had faith in themselves*, had low for those of ids who 
were seeing them actively believe in their God, and 
rejoiced in all of these 

Tanner's Children's Dance Theatre, and her method of 
teaching children have continued to impress audiences 
and educators throughout the world In recugnitioribf her 
contributions, Miss Tanner received numerous honorary 
degrees and awards, but her greatest personal reward was 
to observe and participate in the growth and accontplish- 
ment of her' students. 17 Virginia Tanner was also the 
motivating force in the founding Of Utah's Repertory 
Dafice Theatre. RDT continues to<Jay as a nationally known 
force in modern dance. 

, Another pioneer of present-da) dance activ it) a"nd of the 
rise of the regional ballet compani iS\L. R Chnstensen. 
Instructor of dance at the DesererGyi5n^iurn and a direc- 
tor of the 1922 dance exhibition at Saltatf, Chnstensen 
helped prepare Utah audiences for Jhe appreciation *of 
ballet. 18 His grandsons, Lew arid Wilfiam have strongly 
influenced ballet in the western United States, especfally 
the San Francisco Ballet and Ballet West. t * 

Two important figures known both inside and outside 
Mormondom are Shirle) Rine and Joan Woodbury, co- 
founders and directors of the Ririe-Woodbusy Dance 
Company The) have contributed Jto both the Latter-QSy 
Saints church and the world through their gifts as talented 
performers, choreographers, and teacher^. Their popu jar 
company of dancers is among the most widely and fre- 
quently traveled groups in the country. Shirley Rine has 
also assisted the Mormon church by adding her words of^ 
experience in choreography and theatre dance to -the 
MIA Dance Handbook. 19 Her articles have helped 
amateur directors through the challenging process o£ Stag- 
ing a play or musical for a church function. 

Mormon influence has also been felt in die area of 
movement education and in the Artists-in-the-Schools^ 
program. Many teachers and perlbrrners in the Utah area ■ 
have Rimed their talents toward these new fields of educa- 
tion, Dee Winterton, a member of the Modem Dance apd 
Musical Theater faculties of Brigham Young University, is 
also a successful and % nationally recOgnized movement 
educator His professional code "to teach peoplg, not pro- 
grams'* reaffirms Joseph Smith's philosophy of die educa- 
tion, of the whole t^ing. Any attempt to list all those 
involved in these programs would be % incomplete; how- 
ever,. Shirley Ririe, a movernent specialist herself, esti- 
mates that about one-third of the movement educators in 
the AIS program are either from; or are educated in Utah 

* Dance in Mormon culture h£s served as an end and a 
means to an end in the pursuit of the praiseworthy in life. 
Dance has served as a means tp gn end by increasing group 
solidarity and providing a vital, recreational outlet in times e 
of tragedy and difficulty, and served as an end in itself, as an 
eoobling activity adding to the grace and dignity of man. 
The Mormon message has been consistent from the or- 
ganization of the church in April of 1830 to the present: 
"Man is that he might have joy." 



The words of Brigham Young explain sinipl) an< 
usel) the phenomenon of the Mormons and the 
cingest Denomination": 

Our work, our' everyday labor] our whole lives are 
within the scope of our religion. 77jis is what we 

: believe, and what we try to practice Recreation and 
diversion are as necessary to our well-being as the 
most serious pursuits of life. If you wish to dance, 

, dance, and you are just as prepared for prayer meet- 
ing as you were before, if you are Saints.™ 
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Southern, Baptists and Dancing 




v Tl or most of their history in America, Baptists, espe- 
cially Southern Baptists, have focused attention on 
social issues which are individualistic rather than 
institutional in nature. Opposition to dancing, one of these 
individualistic issues, has also existed since the beginning 
of American Baptist history. To understand the stereotype 
of the non-dancing Southern Baptist and the modern 
shapl of ,thap image, requires consideration of several 
factors. These are the structures of the American Baptist 
church which permits individual member^nd local 
church decisions about dance, the attitudes toward dance 
in the history of thechurch, and the environment in which 
dance is performed, i I 



The Structure of the Baptist Church in America 

The Southern Baptist Convention, the largest Protestant 
denomination in the United States, differs from many de- 
nominations in that it Jacks the power to enforce any 
position upon -local churches or individuals who com- 
promise the churches. The basic Baptist organizational 
unit, and the only one with any authority to regulate the 
behavior of the Southern Baptist member, is the local 
church. Local churches choose messengers to attend the 
annual meetings of their respective associations and con- 
ventions'; however, participation in the denomination, in- 
cluding electing the messengers to the annual meeting 
and contributing money to. support the denominational 
programs is strictly a voluntary decision* of v each local 
churqh. Each level of the denomination, local, state, and 
regional, remains independent of the others, with only 
fraternal and informational relationships continuing. 1 
None of the conventions can coerce the churches to adopt 
jpolicies for positions opposed by church members. 2 

As a result of this structure, denominational statements 
regarding dance usually express opinions and call upon 
- the churches to act. Local churches determine whether, 
# when, and how to discipline its members fpr participation 
in dances. If a member acts in ways which his church 
'considers reprehensible or immoral, howeven, the con- 
gregation can exclude him from tfce membership after 
sincerely encouraging him t0 improve his behavior. 3 Bap- 
tist church members have;# equently fallen under- this 
4bcipline for participating in/frarice. 
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Dancing in Baptist History 

When Baptists talk about "dancing," they almost always . 
~ apply the term to recreational dancing. The dance as an 
artistic expression has feceivedvirtualtyno attention from 
the Convention., The entertainment industry, especially 
theatre and movies, has furthermore been criticized by 
Southern Baptists. 4 * 5 

The Anabaptists of the Reformation period ancl Pietests 
of the seventeen^ century provide a historical back- 
ground to the attitude V early Baptists toward dancing, 
Anabaptist confessions emphasized that Christians should ' 

separare them s e l v e s from evil in the wo rl d i ncl uding-peiit 

ical, civic, and social involvement. 6 As early as 1526 
Anabaptists criticized the Zurich cit} council for permit-* 
ting frivolous activities such as dancing. A person accused 
of belonging to the Anabaptists could clear himself by 
proving that he "cursed, danced, drank heavily, started 
quarrels, or beat his wife." 7 The Pietist movement in Ger- 
many attcl Scandinavia deeply influenced the revivalistic 
awakenings in America, both before and after the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Baptists in the south and west grew signifi- 
cantly as a result of .the revivals and perpetuated the Pietist 
disdain of worldly pleasures such as dancing. 8 

Throughout the history, of Baptists in the south, the 4 
churches and conventions have opposed dancing, but 
prior to the twentieth century most of the attention given 
to dancing originated on the local church level. Before the • 
American Revolution, Baptist churches regularly took dis- 
ciplinary measures against dancing members. The Welsh 
Neck church in South Carolina included in its church 
covenant a^committment that parents would seek to re- 
strain their children from "wicked company and vkin plea- 
sures,"- including^playing cards and. "going to dances — 
balls — and sinful assemblies." Furthermore, the parents 
promised not to engage in those pastimes themselves. The 
church consequently excluded members for dancing and 
One for enrolling as a "scholar ' at a dancing school. 9 

Typically a member accused of improper conduct was 
admonished to improve, with a churcli committee ap- 
pointed for di^purpose, 10 'In 1775 the Grassy Greek 
church of North Carolina excommunicated a woman who, 
after admonition, "found no repentance, (that is, she was 
unwillingio give up dancing)." 1 * Again in the early 1790s 3 7 
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the Grassy Creek church voted unanimously that Chris- 
tians should not frequent "balls andassemblies of the 



ewl Young people typically dance at school and home 
parties, while adults usually go to a dance hall or a bar 



wicked" and censured an> members guilty of attending 
"balls or weddings where fiddhfig and dancing were car- 
ried on." 12 In 1880 the pastor of Grassy Creek church 
^ noted the several examples of discipline for dancing and 
described social dancing as "unscnptural" and positively 
and specifically forbidden by the word ,of God " 13 The 
Elkhorn Baptist church in Kentucky extended its discipline 
to a slave for "getting drunk swearing & dancing/,' 14 

Denominational comments on dancing began in the 
twentieth century In 1913 the Southern Baptist Conven- 
r tion established a Social Services Committee and corri- 
bifiec} it the following year with the Temperance Commit- 
tee Fk>m then until World War II, this expanded Commit- 
tee devoted most of the spacfcMn its annual report to liquor 
abuse and the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution 
In the early 1920s,* however, four statements from the 
Committee reflected the traditional Baptist attitude toward 
dancing. In 1920 the report admonished churches to 
provide alternative recreational and social opportunities 
so members could avoid the "lascivious and deadly" dance 
halls 15 The next year dancing was identified, along with 
rrjotiqn pictures as a threat to the morals of young people, 
The report attributed the increased popularity of dancing 
to World War I and contended that dancing's danger was 
intensified "by imrpodest dress, by close physical contact 
of the se&es, [and] by its lack of restraint." Pastors should 
not only protest {he dance publicly but Should also Coop- 
erate with parents in checking and abolishing it. 16 After 
recording so me improvement in the 1922 report, the 1923 
Social Service Committee characterized the marathon,* ' 
dance fad as a "disgusting exhibition 1 ] and "nauseating 
, excess'* which destroyed the mode^tyrarid morals of men 
and women. Churches should take steps ib protect them- 
selves from the "positive harm inherent in the modern 
dance in all its forms." 17 . ' * 

No direct reference to dancing occurred after the 1923 
report, but.the negative attitude toward dancing remained 
dominant. Preachers sermonized against dancing, card 
playing, theaters, and movies as improper amusements for 
Christians, while editors of Baptist papers and state con- 
ventions protested recreational dancing and dancing in- 
structions for students and military men alike. 18 

In 1936 the program of Bales Baptist Church in Kansas 
City, Missouri, was spotlighted as a model for other 
churches. Alvin G. Hause, pastor, explained the churches' 
desire and need for a separated ghurch membership," 
that is, for members who did not indulge in activities 
which delighted the unsaved and unchurched. Hause in- • 
eluded ballroom dancing in his list of prohibitions, al- 
though he professed that the church was reasonable and 
logical in its teaching rather than fanatical. 19 

• * 

^ v . The Moral and Physical Environment of the Dance 

The .environment where dancing occurs represents to 
3# manyBaptists^a moral void if not an oven enticement to 
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which sponsors dancing. Youth dances, so the theory goes, 
'are well-chaperoned, well lighted, and unaffected by di 
rect influence from alcohol and sex In fact, Baptists have 
argued, most school and home dances are held in dimly 
lighted settings, and many students bring alcoholic be\er 
ages Chaperones cannot pro\ide adequate supervision to 
teenagers Adults who dance compound these problems 
by the facts that consumption of alcohol is often encour- 
aged and that no one attempts to. regulate the activ ities 20 

Baptists have also been concerned with the moral envi- 
ronment in which recreational dances are held. The feel- 
ings that dancing arouses sexual desire cannot be denied. 
Baptists hav;e consistently advocated and remain strongly 
committed to sexual continence prior to marriage and 
sexual faithfulness within marriage. For Baptists, e\en if 
dancing does not lead to immoral acts, 'ius^in the heart" 
is an equally serious situation. 

Baptists have traditionally opposed dancing because of 
its damaging effect on Christian growth, influence,- and 
witness. Baptist young people are usually encouraged to 
ask the following questions: Would Christ dance?; Could 
you witness to your partner on the dance floor?; Would 
you be able to kneel and pray at a dance? Since the obvious 
answer to some Baptists is "no," the question of dancing is 
settled. - . 

*** - «r 

In recent decades the attitude toward dancing among 
Southern Baptists seems to have undergone changes Offi- 
cial statements have virtually ceased, and informal surveys 
among freshmen classes in religion taught by this writer 
indicate that very few of the students from Baptist churches 
have ever heard dadoing ever mentioned in a sermon. 
Over half the students indicate that they participate in and 
enjoy dancing^with little or no reprobatioq from their 
parents or church leaders. 

A number of Baptist colleges currently offer courses 
X usually in the physical education department) on folk, 
square, round, modern, and social dancing, "and others 
allow campue organizations to sponsor dances off campus. 
A few schools provide cultural exposure to dance by pro- 
fessional ballet performers, while 'Some offer instruction 
, in dance as an art form. At times pastors and churches 
privately arip! publicly criticize the colleges for allowing 
such courses and activities, and conventions have occa- 
sionally expressed 'concern, but these developments do 
indicate that the traditionally negative Baptist attitude to-' 
ward dancing is evolving into a more moderate posture, at 
least among.the young and thQSe who work with them. 
Most pastors and other Baptist leaders apparently continue 
to look upon dancing as a dangerous social activity recog 
nizing the impossibility of changing the course of affairs at 
least for the present, they choose 'nor to force the issue 
Perhaps the passing of another decade will reveal whether 
this trend toward dancing becomes[ permanently en- 
trenched or whether Baptists will revert to an older, more 
traditional view on dancing as a recreational pastime. 
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Jewish Religious Dance jS* 




T hroughout the long history of the Jews, dance has 
played a significant role in religious observances. 
•Dance haf served to sanctify' religious objects, to 
express joyous thanksgiving and honor to God, and to 
unite man's spirit with God's. Dance was never thought of 
as beingmerely recreational andprofessional dancing was 
generally abhored by the Jews of nearly times. 1 Dance was a 
holy, joyous experience augmented by sharing it with 
others and especially with God. 2 In the ancient Midrashic 
commentaries the following question was put to the rab- 
binical scholars of Israel: "Can you furnish for us sud\ a 
dance as that which the Holy.One r Messrd h*> H e, will 



provide for the righteous ift the time to come?" The rabbis 
replied, "Tlie Holy One, blessed be He, will in the time to 
come lead the dance among the righteous . . ." 3 » 

Jewish religious dance can be traced through history by 
^examining the ecstatic dances performed in ancient fgstK 
vals. The development of dance through the harvest festi- 
vals borrowed from the Canaanites, the dance of the 
Hasidism, and the present-day Israeli folk dancing. 

Ecstatic Dances in Ancient Festivals 

« » 

The early prophets of the Old Testament performed a 
. form of ecstatic dance which was an expression of strong 
religous emotioa The dance would begin quietly and 
work up to a wild, rapturous frenzy, consummated with a 
trance-like state believed to be an ecstatic union with God. 
' In this state the prophet became a "mouth-piece" for God 
since God's spirit was believed to have entered'his body. 4 
Although there is a rather rare mention of dancing in the 
Bible, there is evidence that- dance must have played a 
sigriiflcaBt-role-in^ewish religious festivals. The Hebrew 
word for festival, *"chag/' originally -meant a circle dance 
performed around a^acred alta^ or sanctuary. This circle 
dance must have been such a principal or customary fea- 
ture of these* festivals and was fn the form of eitlier a 
' processional or a closed circularlformation. In ritual en- 
circlement rites^ throughout Jewish history Seven circles 
were completed to sanctify or dediifate to God. Thi$ occurs 
- in the marriage ceremony of the Jews of Persia where* the * 
* bride anil groom are encircled s^ven times. Another dra- 
matic example of this was when Joshua and his peopfe 



encircled the city of Jericho seven times, bearing the ark to * 
signify God's presence, and causing the walls of the citylto 
fall Qoshua 6:3-5> 5 * \ . 

The festival of Passover, or Pesacb, is the most ancient kf 
all the Jewish religious holidays with roots in the timSe 
when the^ Hebrew people were still nomads of the desert 
even before their captivity in -Egypt. Originally a 
springtimd festival celebrating the month in which the kids 
and lambs were born, the festival featured the sacrifice of a 
goat or sheep. The Hebrew word for this festival, Pesacb, 
originally, referred to a certain sacred "limping" dance 
which was performed around the sacrificial Offerings. 6 * 
This limping dance was done by the early prophets of llaal, 
the pagan god of the Candanites?as a form of desperate 
supplication, after all other prayers had failed, to arouse - 
the pity of Baal. 7 The dance resembled the ecstatic dance of 
the Jewish prophets in that it would gradually work into a 
wild, jumping frenzy, concluding with masochistic prac- 
tices of self-laceration. These laceration practices were 
rejected by the Jews as being too pagan. 



. Harvest Festivals m 

When the Hebrew people settled down to an'agrariaa 
life in Palestine, they adopted from the Canaanite peoples, 
two harvest festivals, the Sukkos and Sbovous.$oth festi- 
vals,.which included ritual sacrifice, were celebrated in the 
same fashion with a joyous feast followed by the perfor- 
mance of holy songs and religious dances. The purposes of 
these festivals were to ensuregood crops for the coining* 
.year, to consecrate the,sacrifices to God, and to express 
thanksgiving. As- time passed, the Jews began to infuse 
more and more religious content into the festivals in order 
. to differentiate these from the Bacchanalian festivals of th^' 
Canaanites. After the Babylonian exile, Sukkos, thgprfaHffl 
"Feast of the Tabernacle," developed into a spectacular 
display of religious pageantry. In the Court of the Women; 
huge menorahs (candelabras) set on bases fifty feet high 
were lit and attended to by the young priests. Th£ ligjit 
from these menorahs would illuminate the entire city^cflf * 
Jertisalem. Women then filled the galleries to watch the l 
4 most respected men ofjerusalem perform the ritual torch 
dance. Torches were waved and tossed into the air accom- ^7 



panied the tevite choir and musical instruments 8 The 
watching women were not allowed to participate in the 
ritual dances of the Temple and indeed the dancing of men 1 
an<Jrwomen together was prohibited by Jew ish law . How 
ever, it was the women who greeted the victorious soldiers 
with dances of celebration and thanksgiv ing to God for the 
soldiers' return. 9 

When the Jews were dispersed and.Began living in the 
cities, their danck changed. Tr}e nature festivals of their 
ancestors no longer held meaning for them and their 
written history and religious beliefs now became jheir 
most precious possession 10 Instead of encircling the sacri 
ficial altar on Sukkos, the ceremonial procession now 
wound around the Torah-scroll, held on the center plat- 
form of the orthodox synagogue. 

i • 

Hasidism and Dance 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, a revivalistic 
movement calle^i Hasidism began in Poland and 'quickly 
spread throughout Eastern Europe bringing about d vir- 
tual revolution in the lives of its adherents. Led by Israel 
Baal Shem Tov, Hasidism reintroduced joy or "simcha" 
into the religious observances of the Jews by utilizing 
ecstatic singing and dancing, in. order to reach a state of 
spiritual unity of "devkut" with God* 11 The physique of the 
Jew, shrunken and cramped as a result of gene rations of 
ghetto life, became more robust and-noi^Sl resulting 

Hasidim dancing with joy at the Western Wall 



from the w ide and free gestures essential in expressing the 
joyousness and exhaltation of Ha<sidic dancing. 12 

Hasidism brought a new form of unity to their worship 
of one Supreme JBeing. As their forefathers \danced to 
affirm one God, the Hasidic Jew did likewise. 13 The 
Hasidim would gather together and holding onto each 
others shoulders or belts in a circle, would fyegin the 
dance slowly with swaying movements characteristic of 
those used in preparation for prayer since ancient times. 
While they swayed, they would sing, a wordless melody 
"with a touch of sadness expressive of yearning and mys- 
tery." 14 The swaying wpuld-move into walking or shuffling 
followed by running and culminated w ith the men jump- 
ing and leaping wildly and freely around the synagogue 
with arms outstretched and heads thrown back. Tq see a 
Hasid in this. final state of ecstacy is to witness something 
totally ethereal — a man whose outer skin is released and 
inner spirit is floating in a sublime state of bliss. 

The rabbi of the congregation would exercise the lead in 
these dances Ij>y way of gesture and voice modulations. 13 
The circle dancing or "mechol," which symbolized the 
circular relationship between man and God, did not al- 
ways necessarily move counter-clockwise and there was 
no limit to its participles. When the circle became too 
crowded another circlt^vould form on the inside, when* 
there was, no room fory massive circle dance the move- 
ment wotrid switch to ajrikud," jumpmg up and down in 




place symbolic of ladder climbing, until the whole room 
would pulsate joyously: 

: % '• - - • 

Packed together on risers and in the center with 
Rarely enough rootji to breathe 'the men could only 
move in one direction — up. With heads "yesing" and . 
"noing" and hands clapping, rising higher and 
higher overhead, they bounced up and downjollow- 
ing their rabbi's lead with spellbound attention. £s the 
excitement became contagious, spirits rose, , and 
♦ likewise, the movement until their bouncing became 
jumping which quickly generated sudh a powerful 
rhythmic momentum that the floor shook 16 



The greatest occasion for Hasidic rejojcing was Simchat 
Torah Dressed in their traditional long black coats, wide 
brimmed hats and skull caps, they carried their Torahs 
aloft executing the seven circles around the reader's desk 
inside the synagogue. Then the rapturous dancing fol- 
lowed, highlighted by improvised dancing in the center by 
the rabbi ^ho alone exercises the right to solo perfor- 
mance. 17 . t 

As in ancient times the Hasidic women are not included 
in the religious dancing except at weddings,"and even then 
the men and the women again dance separately according t 
to Jewish law. Wedding dances serve a religious function 
since \t\s stated in the Talmud that "Whoever participates 
in a wedding dinner and does not make the bride and . 
groom merry he transgresses five commandments " 18 



Yemenite men in a typical dance movement 

Israeli Folk Dancing 1 

As Israel developed into nationhood, Israeli dance re- 
searchers and choreographers were looking for dances 
from the various immigrant groups whicjh could be con- 
sidered- authentically , "Jewish" and favbred dances of 
Hasidic J^ws and Yemenite Jews. 19 Comijig from a desert 
country Ijke Palestine, the Yemenite Jews ; stirred romantic 
images in the minds of these early Israeli folk dance 
choreographers. The dance songs of the Yemenite men " 
are in the form of religious poetry, colleqed in a book' 
called the Diwan. The recurring themes of these songs are 
the to ^a b etween God and Israel ^and the longing for 
Zion.^ ufe^fldest remembered .dances were very slow 
and accompanied only by singing and hand clapping. The 
people Of the older generation attributed this to the 
mournful remembrance of th^*destruction of the Temple 
and the subsequent dispersion of the Jews. However, over 
the past one hundred years these dances have radically 
changed in response to more relaxed relations with the 
Arabic characteristics in rhythm and movement style. 21 

* Many Israeli "folk dances" have been choreographed 
within the last thirty years utilizing elements from Hasidic ^ 
and Yemenite dances., Many of those dances express the 
jqy of returning ta the* homeland. Furthermore\with the 
Israeli return, to an agrarian lifestyle, the major festivals 
reverted to their ancient functions as harvest celebotions 
and'dances were choreographed, to^ portray the>work of 
the harvest. 22 Many dances have been created for each of 
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the Jewish holidays and performed in Israel as well as in 
other Jewish communities throughout the world. 23 
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Comments on Revivin 

✓ 

Biblical Festivals in Israe\ 




The settlers of thfe modern day state of Israe?Fhave an 
inspiring precedent for dancing. Their forebears ' , 
celebrated the. cycles of nature and the cycles of v 
human life with great exultation and with dance. Dance 
was an integral part of the life in ancient Israel. 

There were three holidays in particular in biblical Israel, 
with ^elebrafions most likely- involving da/ice. Each of^jjj 
these holidays included mass pilgrimages tp the Temple in 
Jerusalem. The Talmud says, "Even as all rivers go down to 
the sea, yet the sea is not fiiij, so does all Israel stream to 
Jerusalem pn the pilgrim festivals, and yet Jerusalem is not 
fill! " Tnrpresftngly, earh holiday had a rpHgimiQ ?1§Q an 



^Kibbutz festivities were not productions such as the 
dance of highly developed city life in theaters for a select 
audience. Kibbutz dances, took place in the fields, and in 
the comm unal dwellings. There were no limitations on the 
stage area or on the length of the performance. There were 
no requirements for training their dancers, nor were there 
elaborate financial concerns for production. These cele- 
brations were for the people, a way to focus the incredible 
energy of creating a new society* or Idealistic youth, of the 
fervor of socialism, of the excitement aiid settling of vastly 
different peoples from the East and V^est. ,* . 

Creators of some-okthe original kibbutz celebrations 



^agricultural significance, which in particular spoke to the. 
modern day firming setdements. Thegkibbutzim took 
these holiday>times for celebration and dance. 

%t TTie spring Pesah or Passover holiday, early summer 
Shavuot holiday, and the autumn Succot were revived by 
the agricultural kibbutzim. In the Diaspora, Passover is the 

- family holiday which is Centered in the home around the 
meal where theexodus or the leaving of Egypt for freedom 
is t61d. In ancient times, the Omer, ^the cutting- and 
presenting of the first grains/was partSl^ys spring festival. 

- The modern kibbutzim which were essentially nonreligi- 
ous, stressed the Omer at Pesah. Shavuot marks die giving 
of, the Law to Moses, At this holiday time in the .Diaspora, 
the holiday is marked in the synagogue .with Special 
prayers and 'often \yith jhe festive appearance of flowers* 
and fruits. In ancient times, there was a celebration of the 
first fruits or. Hag Habikkurim. In modern Israel? this also 

-became a time for dancing. At Succot, the third 'ancient 
pilgrimage holiday, there was an autumn harvest festival or 

- Hag Ha'ssif and Simtat Bait HaS hoeyah or praying for rain 
in earlier times. So this also became a Renewed titn^ of 
dancing. / 

**Jtfie holidays provided the settlers of this century with a 
time for celebrating lif& together and for acknowledging 
Ahe produceoftheir work as well as the rebirth of the land. 
The pioneers turned their physical energy from the fields 
to<dance, as a communal expression of their miraculous 
presence in the ancient land. In the 1920s, 30s, and 40s v the 
members of the kibbutzim reflected in dance, what had 
occurred 20 centuries before. . * 



include Leah Bergstein, Gurit Kadman, and Rivka Sturman. 
These artists galvanized not only the agricultural com- 
munities and the citie§, but also affected the entire com- 
munity of Israel and eventually even Jewi^ji communities 
abroad. Their dance was "unique, and it was also the 
seedbed the later Israeli, folk d^nce aod of much of the 
theater dance that came later. / 

These matriarchs of dance received a kind of commis- 
sion from the setders of the new Israel, a commission to 
find new ways to celebrate in the old land. They all re- 
ferred to the Bible for focus oftfie power and fervor of 
their days. Their experiments' in dance were for specific 
groups in special times. Gurit Kadman was the Diaghilev 
of this epoch period. »She envisioned and produced 
pageants and festivals that combined the works of all of 
these ^vomen from the different, kibbytzim as well as 
others. At Kibbutz DaJiah, in 1944,* Gurit took the Shavuot 
holiday and created a "Story of Ruth." In addition, she 
invited others to participate. Those who.^ame to Daliah 
saw parts of festivals and holiday dances created* through- 
out the country. Kadman gave the nati6n an impetus to not 
\Ov\y search and create^ but also to perform. The Daliah 
Festival became a pilgrimage of modern times, a cultural 
ceremony in the life of Israel. It was held several times in ^ 
25-year span backed by the kibbutz movement, the gov- 
ernment, and aruecstatic public. 

A^ first-hand account of the connection of Israeli folk 
dance to the Bible w^delivered by Gurit Kadman at the 
International Theatre Institutes Jerusalem Seminar in Au- 
gust, 1979- In the interest of historical record i Kadman's 
account £ presented in its entirety. * . . 
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In the faring of 1944, I was imvbed to stage, with the 
. members of Kibbutz Daliah, parts ofthe Book of Ruth, 
for the celebration of tte Bikkurim; for the three kib- 
butzim in the neighborhood, in the hills ofEphraim. 
The performance, a collective creation by Kibbutz 
members, with me, tookplace outdoors, in a beautiful 
spot in Daliah. It &qs a great success. Shortly after, we 
dance people decided to have dlxr/irsi gathering at 
KibbutzDaliah to stage the eveninffperformances in 
that beautiful spot, and to open it tpith the Book of 
Ruth, as far 1 as we understood, in biblical style and 
"spirit. " u 

/ have to mention here, that in those pioneer days, and 
especially in a lowing kibbutz such as Daliah, God 
could } not be niSmpnedjo Boaz greeted his reapers 
in the field not "God bless you, " like in the Bible, 
but with 'Peace to you. "And in many celebrations of 
the revived Bikkurim festival all over the country, the 
people dedicated the fruits of their work, instead of to 
the priests or to God, to, the national fund. A great 
number ofthe dance songs drew*their text from the 
Bible, and here as well, occasionally texts were 
"changed inprder to eliminate the name of God. For 
example, "Ken Yoydu," a victory dance of mine, 
where I change^ the text, 'Thus, may perish all you 
foes, Oh god," into, 'Thus, may pertih all your foes, 
Israel. " 



tystrating I Samuel 18:7 

Bp' 

^Jpur pioneer generamn and the workers' settlements 
*•* 'danced dances in the beginning we brought with its 
from the Diaspora. I cami to Palestine with the 
pioneers from Central Europe in 1920 and well re- 
member the five to six European-based dances which 
made us happy through long dance nights. Btfosoon 
we felt the lack of tradition and began searching for 
roots, first of all through a fevival of the ancient ' 
j nature festivals^later on, when our children grew up 
and wanted indigenous expression in theseholydays, 
we searched for songs and dances. Naturally, we 
turned tq the Bible and found plenty of inspiration 
' for r$Hving4he seasonal agricultural festivals, but 
next to nothing for reviving song and dantes. So, out 
of waht and an ardent wish for an adequate self 
expression in movement, we were forced to create 
dances, which pue did, starting in the 1940s. Our first 
dpnce gathering took place in 1944 in Kibbutz 
Daliahandiater, until 1968, followed five morehuge ' 
^danceJj&fyfoinDal^ 

* the credtiorivfour folk dances. Between the first and- 
second Daliah festivals, 1944 and 1947, folk dances 
^ developed in a feberisb intensity and tempo, mostly in 
connection with tberevived nature holidays. 

f Interesting is the fact that thejirst beginning of this 
dance creation and its relation with Kibbutz Daliah 
was connected with the Bikkurim (summer harvest) 
festival and with the Book of Ruth. 



, The most striking 'example of change of text exists in 
RiSka Sturman's war and victory dance, "Debka Gil- 
boa," in th? song composed hyAmiran, the finishing 
. line dares to change the ancient biblical curse, "No 
dew&nd no rain on the Mourn ofGilboa, " where Saul 
andfonafhan fell in battle into the blessing, "Dew, 

*dew and rain on the Mount ofGilboa/" 
m 

t The creators of our new ddrtces drew inspiration by 
performance of those many songs with biblical texts, 
but the resulting dances dd not contain any steps or 
movements reviving "biblical dance. There are two 
reasons for this regrettable fact: (1) We simply have no 
knowledge at all about those movements in detail, 
not out ofthe language even though there exist more 
than 30 words on dance movement in the Bible and 
the Talmud, but their exact meaning and execution 
are not known to us, aruLwe get^no help tifafi 
creations (as do the Greeks, Egyptians, Indians) be- 
cause of the forbidding Third Commandment, 'Thou 
shaft not make any image or likeness. " 

In order to build up a )dande:language for us today, I 
m worked for years with the Language Committee, fix- 
ing, in meticulous research the exact meaning and 
execution ofthehibl^Kkvordsforth^most important 
dance movements. : 

The second reason for our lack of revived biblical 
dances is the fact that the dance creation was inspired 
by the melodies or tunes and not by the text of songs. 
So we can rightly say: Any dance creation declared as 
• \ \ 



"biblical dance'* is pure imagination. Authentic bibli- 
cal dances are nonexistent. 

t 

Very few of our folk dances try to come near to a 
biblical feature, mainly in choreographic, not in 
movement detail For example, the form of 
Machanay^n, or two opposite Jines in "Ken Yovdu*' 

From the beginning, I was not only interested in but 
fascinated by the dances of the Edoth of our Oriental 
communities. From 1944 on, we tihwght their dan- 
cers, soloists and groups to Daliah. ffylso ftlnied the 
dances whenever po&ible starting in \951, among 
them, Yemenites the rfioment they arrfyed in Israel 
with the magic carpet, in the small planhs they called 
Qngel w(ngs, according to the biblica^promise, 7 
shall bringyou on angel wings to your bilovedZion. " 

Later on r eight years ago, I founded the Israel Ethnic 
Dance project with the aim to present and/or to 
revive (heir ancient, traditional dance customs with 
^be music and dance costumes. We encouraged them 
to continue the customs in daily life and holidays as 
wett as in especially built up performance troupes for 
state occasions. 

A 

All those current traditional dandks developed in the 
long Diaspora — nobody can know for sure of any 
it uces uf biblical uh&ients existing in those dances =I 
have the impression that strikingly similar very spiri- 
tual upward movement in Yemenite and in Chasidic 
dances could be remnants of the biblical epoch. But I 
have no way to confirfn it. The same is true abbut 
ancient prayer movements which appear often in 
movements for the holiday. 



It isjnteresting to mention thatjn all their activities 
- and intimate relations with the Oriental com- 
munities', we n%ver heard them talk about any coh- 
riectiohof their^ddnces to the Bible. It seem that their 
relationship to the Bible is just the opposite of u$ 
pioneers 50 years ago. They are so deeplf based and 
robted in tradition that they dojiotfeel any necessity 
to search for roots, as we did! The Bible is alive in their 
midst, they live in the K atmosphere of the Bible quite 
naturally, in daily life and in holidays. They have no 
problems in their relationship with the4$ible. \^ 

Rivka Sturman, in her work, was concerned about rep- 
resenting all branches of agriculture during her Hag 
HaBikkurim celebration at Kibbutz, Ein Harod. She also 
took special pains to present the children of the kibbutz in 
dance out in the fields. Sturman braided together ele- 
ments of the Orient and of Europe, paying attention to 
descriptions and Biblical ideas, presenting tractors and 
produce-and even the new babies bom during the year in 
the dance offerings. Leah Bergstein , by contrast, had more 
of a choreographer s concern inplanning the movements 
in her Omer celebration at Kibbutz Ramat Yohanon. She 
wanted the movements to be simple enough and effective 
enough to present the elements of spring and God's 
bounty at Passover so that both those untrained kibbutz 
folk doing the dancing and those watching would under- 
stand. These women* and others including Yardena 
Cohen and£araLevi-Tanai)made experiments in dance for 
their own specific groups at.very special holiday times. Yet 
the dances and pageants created were^of such artistic 
worth, that they are recognized as cornerstone^ of the new 
Jsraeli culture, surpassing the original intent ^-searching 
for new dances that still spoke to the roots of ancjent 
Biblical Festivals. 



Dance in Wpr&ipf 

a VieupdUnt from the Cathotic Churchl 
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As I begin this article, I feel that it is good for me to be 
aware of my limitations. Being the pastor of a small 
rural parish, rather than citing statistics or giving a 
detailed overall picture, I prefer to write of my own expe- 
, riences within the past few years, and follojv these with 
some personal reflections. 

I recall J?eing at the par^ of the Paulist Fathers in 
Boston overlooking the Common, at a Mass for a special 
group one -evening. The pan of the Mass selected for 
amplification by the dance form was the reading of the 
epistle, the text being Romans 8:14-23 As the text was read, 
slowly and devqutly, Ifidwith music in the background, a > 
male dancer expressed through his motions the meaning - 
of the passagerln it there ar e many woix j frs den oting strong 
feelings and tensions such as, 4> We know that all creation 
groans In agony even until now/' The dancer who was 
ministering through dance was able to interpret these in 
such a way as to deepen the awareness and appreciation of 
the congregation for the scriptural passage. 

At an outdoor Mass at a summer camp in Maine I had 
helped two young women prepare to interpr^tthe mean- 
ing of a hymn, "Take Our Bread," which was sung during 
the preparation of the gifts of bread and wine, the theme of 
the hymn being the attitudes of prayer that we bring as we 
share in the Lord's banquet. This was expressed solely by 
the dancers in |te verses; at the end of each verse the * 
dancers turned to*the w congregation and invited them to 
participate in the chorus by movement and gesture. Be- 
cause the movements were suhple, dignified, and expres- 
sive,-the congregation was able to join in with ease, and 
thus feel an involvement of their entire being in the hymn. 

At another occasion I recall the use of a very simple 
gesture at a Mass for our religion school teachers at the 
parish church in Marydel, Maryland. During the sermon I 
had spoken of the theme of sharing gifts^o at the "greeting 
of peace" I invited them to express this sharing by going to 
one of the teachers, and with hands held together in the 
prayer position, tilt them toward the person and say, "What 
4 J have received,' I share with you." The other person, 
clasping the hands between theirs said, "And I accept." 
Then each person §1 turn* both "shared" and "accepted," 
repeating the same gestures. This is* an example of how a 
variety of expression can be us^J at this part of the Mass. 
Another very joyful experience I had with liturgical 
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dance occurred in the above mentioned church at a Mass 
on Easter Sunday. The teachers of our 8th grade religion 
cla§s agreed to prepare the young people (six girls and 
three boysT/or a solemn procession to bring the gifts to 
the altar. The boys led the procession dirry ing incense and 
candies, while the girls brought the gifts, ising a "pavan" 
step (three steps forward and one backward). Each of the 
girls held a gift,ahd as they moved up the bam aisle the>^ 
extended their gifts outward and upward tiward the con- 
gregation, thus symboiicailyldrawing all inlpthe spirit of 
the procession. On the backward step eachtmade a deep 
bow to express reverence and adoration. Cat Stevens' 
version of "Morning Has Broken" was the chosen proces- 
sional music. After thCMass a good number of the congre- 
gation came up to me and said they were quite moved, and 
iey found the procession prayerful and inspiring. 
The aT^Dle number of practice sessions given the young 
people ah^the advance preparation made this a positive 
experience for all. * . 

I also recall the Glorij of the Mass danced by a group of 
those participating to a f&rred dance workshop under the 
leadership of Carta .D^ola. Different small groups inter- 
preted the various parts of the Gloria in sequence. Then, to 
bring a sense of un;ity and strength to the closing phrases, 
all the dancers came together and expressed the meaning 
of the prayer in unfeon, giving us a real sense of communal 
praise. s . - ? 

Finally I remember a Mass which" took place in Silver 
Spring, Maryland, for the final vows of a Franciscan sister. 
Following CommJJnion, the sister did an interpretive 
dance to a hymn extolling the virtues and the joy of Mary, 
the mother of Christ, thus expressing in a very personal 
way, and yet in a way that was shared by all, her own deep 
joy and thanksgiving. 

I do not see the present status of liturgical dance in the 
Catholic tradition as being performed on a regular basis in 
the weekly parish worship; I do believe it should be per- 
formed prayerfully, artistically, and competently at Masses 
on special feasts, for special groups? and at various 
paraliturgical seiVices. Some of the places where liturgical 
dance would be mpre likely to be found on a mo re regular 
basis are at Newman Centers of colleges and universities, , ' 
and at convents and monasteries where there is a desire to, 
seek a more creative expression of worship. 4 49 
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1 

I am encouraged by what 1 feel is a new growing aware 
ness in the Church of the need and ability to pray not only 
with the lips, but with one's whole being Part of this 
awareness can be attributed to the' spirit of renewal em- 
bodied in the documents of the Vatican Council 11 In the 
deliberations of the Council, the liturgy, or worship of the 
Church, was singled out as havirig a special need to be 
reformed, renewed, 'and revitalized, so as to better meet 
the needs of the people of God Two examples can be ojtd 
from the Document on the Liturgy w hich speak to the topic 
at hand. "(The) Church earnestly desires that all the faith- 
ful be led to that full active and conscious participa- 
tion — which is demanded by the very nature of the 

* liturgy"; "By way of promoting active participation, the 
people should be encouraged to take part by means of 
acclamation, responses, psa!mo,dy, antiphpns and songs as 
well as by actions, gestures and bodily attitudes." In the 

* same document the section on music and art reads: "The 
musical tradition of the Universal Church is a treasure of 
immeasurable value, — the Church indeed approves of 
all forms of|jue art, and admits them into divine worship 
when tHey showed appropriate^ qualities." 1 To me, the 
above references to "actions^estures, and bodily at- 
titudes," and to "all forms of true art" are especially si^nifi 
cant in relation to the concept of prayer through motion^ 
gesture, and dance. " , 

The Church realizes however, that these reforms will 
not take place unless pastors are filled with the spirit and 
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power of the jiturgy. A program of education and forma- 
tion >for the clergy is most necessary. 1 would like to offer 
an example of such a program. Recently ,*w ith all the other 
priests of my diocese^l attended a^retreat the theme of 
"which centered on the presider, or leader of worship and 
prayer. As an aid, each of us received a reference book on + 
the same theme entitled Strong, Loving, and Wise 2 In 
the book Fr. Hovda expresses a thought which 1 feeF 
illustrates the need of the clergy to be more aware of the 
role of the body, and of gesture in liturgy. Speaking of 
faction and environment" Fr. Flovda says. 

Experience seems to ind\cdte that initial* resistance to 
the body's part in litiirgical celebration is com- m 
mon . . so how can we overcome . inhibi- 
tions which effectively prevent the people involved 
+ from enjoying theniselves in liturgical celebrations? 
One way certainly is for the ministers and leaders of 
celebration to do more in (/je way of movement, 
gesture, posture — encouraging the congregation, 
but allowing them slowly to adapt. 

In the spirit of this idea, one evening our retreat master 
very effectively opened us up to the possibility of using 
very simple gestures during a worship service. At a service 
of reconciliation he instructed us how to express the 
prayer, "Lord, forgive us," in sign language. The gestures ' j 
for "Lord," and "forgiveJVstayed with me. For "Lord" one 
touches, the palms of the ope^n hand with the middle finger 
_nf the* ot her as if tbuchinjgjt Hejwouods of the nails. For 
"forgive," one brushes the right palm slowly (and awa£ 
from the body) across the left palm in a movement * \ 
suggesting that all is washed away. As we went through a 
litany of things we sought forgiveness for, we made this 
gesture at the end ,of each petition, at the same time 
praying aloud" "Lord, forgive us " All were deeply moved at 
this simple yet expressive way of asking the Lords forgive- 
ness. 

In conclusion, it is my prayerful hope that through 
education, ^hd good, inspiring, liturgical experiences,' 
clergy and congregations will find themselves opening 
more and more to trje many possibilities „of prayer in 
motion and gesture, and thus be able to use in even fuller 
measure all the gifts which our Creator has so generously 
and lovingly bestowed on us. , 

Footnotes 

'Abbott, Vfolter, and Gallagher, Joseph, Tfje Documents of 
Vatican II. New York-America Press, 

2 Hovda, Robert Strong, Loinng & Wise Vfoshington, DC- The 
Liturgical Conference, 1976. 



Facing the Issue: 

It's Against My Religion . 




Sometimes" when dance is included in a school or 
recreational program, parents or others in the 
community, or even the participants themselves, 
object to the practice of dante on religious grounds. It is 
helpful for those responsible for the program io be able to 
respond to these objections both with personal sensitivity 
and w'ith some basic knowledge of the historical and 
theojogical relationship of dance and religion. 

In terms of Christian history, there is a wealth of both 
positive and negative attitudes to the arts in general, and to 
dance in particular. While the basic religious stance of an 
individual otvfamily is not likely to change in response ti 
, the issueof dance participation, the Leader or teacher is i 
a position to offer accurate and nonjudgmental informa 
tion which may help to relax th$ situation for all con 
cernedr 

One common historical error which leads to the reigc 



tion of dance is the assumption that religious tradition 
means "what was done in our community in 1910 . . The 
truth is that it is possible to have a deep. Understanding of 
wjiat we do now, and why we do it, only if one has some 
knowledge of what was also done in 1810, 1510, 810, and 
so on, and not only "here. In our community" but in 
colonial America, 18th century Poland, medieval France, 
and Byzantine Athens as welff Obviously, many will nOt 
have such a breadth of knowledge about their religious 
tradition. A sense of such knowledge, and help with the 
sources of more information can bcoffered. 

A Southern Baptist student objecting to the study of 
modern dance might be helped to understand that al- 
though many American Protestant groups have not con- 
doned dancing, earlier Christian groups (both Protestant 
and Catholic) did dance. The New England Puritans 
danced, objecting only to dancing by couples. Their objec- 
tion was based on scripture, ib which (although there is no 
prohibition of couple dancing^the dancing mentioned is 
that of groups of women or groups of men, as in Exodus 
15-20', the account of Miriam's dance. This, of course, 
reflects the dancing of Middle Eastern people who almost 
always segregate men and women in the dance The stu- 
dent might tfe helped to see that the study of modern 
dance as an expressive an form is a situation quite differ- 
ent from couple dancifig which has been historically re- 
jected by many religious groups. 



This leaves the issue of dance and sexuality, which is 
behind most objections to dance and winch ultimaterf^^ 
must be addressed, open for discussion. Psychologically, 
there, is probably little the leader or teacher pan do that 
will change this situation in a short time. Theologically, 
however,jhere are several things which* can be said to- 
ward opening up participants' thinking and freeing some 
of tjieir feelings.^" 

First of aII,*re!igious people for whom Genesis -is an 
important scriptural book must take serious God's re- 
sponse to our creation, which is that it is basically good 
(Genesis 1:31) Human bodies and sexuality are dimen- 
sions of humannesf* The muddy thinking whfch leads to * 
the.rejection of dance because of fears related to sexuality . * 
usuaHy involves the failure to distinguish between sexual- 
ity as an element of humanness, and the use one makes of 

— sexua lity Peopl e-n eEd to B e h e lped to realize tha t-these 

are two separate theological issues^firsr, rbf affirmation of 
God's gift to them, of being ehfl^r women or men; sec- 
ondly, by tl^ir own moral chojcesWxnit how to relate to 
other people as men and women. Individuals may feel that 
using the body expressively is usindit sexually. They may 
not realize that to make this assumption is.to ignore God's 
other gifts of spirit, intellect, feelings, and senses, all of 
which 'are experienced through trie physical body, and 
shaped by artistic expression into dance and other art 
forms. In other words, a leader can help others to realize, 
perhaps for the first time, that to use the body expressively 
may or may not mean to use trie body sexually. To See 
sexuality as one among many physical possibilities can' 
' mean greaffCIief not only to the adolescent but also to the 
religiously conservative adult who may have learned ko 
identify sexuality with all physical experience, fhe person 
who has made this identification will perc^e sexuality as 
a potentially overwhelming force to be keprander control 
with the greatest of care. , % 

If there are several for whom dance and sexuality are 
inextricably identified, the leader might consider inviting a $ 
A local dance company (assuming that the invited company 
includes articulate and sensitive performers) to presents 
lecture-demonstration for the group, and then discuss the 
dancers' experience of using theirbodies expressively in 
public with persons of both sexes. My own experience is 51 
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that just as physical, sexual expression is a relatively minor 
issue for the health) religious celibate, it* is also a minor 
issue for the professional dancer. Dancers seem to regard 
their bodies as expressive instruments rather than sexual 
instruments when the> are dancing. To hear them discuss 
their own feelings and e$jf>eriences in relation to partner- 
ing, costumes, contact improvisation, and so on, could be 
relevant to those in attendance, and could also- enable , 
them to discuss their own feelings and fears about dance 
and sexuality. 

A secorfd stage of this process would-be to invite a 
company or solqfsuwith experience dancing^jn religious, 
settings, to do the same. With this performer, specific 
religious questions might be raised. "How can we justify 
the viewing of bodies in a worship serv ice?", "Isn't religion 
about spirit and not about body?" Students may be sur- 
prised to learn that in the earl) church it was a heres} to 
think that only spiritual things are good and ynportant. 



In relation to this, it .would be important to help Chris- 
tian students to understand that when Saint Paul speaks of 
flesh and spirit in his letters, he is using Greek words 
which cannot be adequatel) translated into English ( He 
does not mean what we understand as "ftesh" and "spirit." 
B> flesh, he means an attitude towarq reality, which As- 
sumes that God does not matter, and b> spirit an attitude 
toward reality which assumes that God is at the center of 
things. Ultimately, information, conversations, with dan- 
cers, and discussions of feelings can only be helpful if the 
leader is nondirective and nonjudgfn^ntal in relation to 
the groups. The point, .of course, is to help individuals 
discover what (bey: want and to affirm them as complete 
human beings AgroupokChristians called Matonites used 
to pra\ this prayer as £art of their morning worship. 
"Grant, Lord' .that we ma> give Thee choice gifts, three 
lighted and dazzling torches, our minds, our spirits, and 
our bodies/* So may we all. * ' 
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The Religious Nature of Dance 'Wi 

i Marina Herreha and Elly Murphy 




To arrive at.an understanding of the religious nature 
of dance, we must consider the elements of move- 
ment, form, rhythm, andmeaning. These elements 
allow the dancer to enter a space that is both sacred and 
profound, static and dynamic, changeable and eternally 
' thesame„and in this space to outwardly express that which 
is inwardly felt. 

Dance Is Movement 

, All the possible functions of dance are linked to the 
essential nature of the dance — the movement of the 
human body* Movement is the essential sign of life and 
dance is present when the body is in motion. The dance 
may be rhythmic or arhythmic, rehearsed or spontaneous, 
with or without purpose. Dance has existed in primitive 
societies and in the most sophisticated circles, among the 
poor and the wealthy, the simple and the educated, the 
religious and the profane. An activity so profoundly linked 
to; the development oflhiman life must carry a significance ■ 
that goes beyond the events themselves^Dance can be 
performed to express emotions and ideas, to tell a story or 
repteat a dream; to placate the gods, to beg for favors, to 
experience delight, to deal with magic, and to communis 
cate. ^ 

Through dance, the dancer attempts to move beyond 
the limitations of the body to create new movements. For 
example, there are more than four thotlland mudras for 
the Hindu dance. The hand gestures constitute an 
eloquent example of the body's infinite possibilities for 
expressive motion. Is there a more religious experience 
than the human potential for creating movement? 

Dance Is Form » 

* While the architect Encompasses space with' given 
forms, the dancer opens up space with the many forms of 
which the human body is capable. These spaces created by 
the dancer have the ethereal riatujre of the interior space 
created by visions and the concrete reality of forms' to 
communicate an emotion. Forms have an interior reality* 
as well as an exterior expression and danf e presents us 
with these two aspects The interior reality of the dancer is 
not for as tt>appreciate unless it is revealed through the 



studied, skillful, or exalted form of ifce dance. Only-when 
the dancer feels "the spirit" can the external form have the 
potential for the expression of joy, sorrow, love, or anger. 
Dance is form that links the inner reality of our being with 
the outer reality. In its highest expressions, dance has the 
ability to unify these twp realities. 

The body is essential to the form of the dance. Symboli* 
cafly, the body is , a reminder of our earthiness, our mate- 
rial nature, our rootedness in time and Space. Dance forms 
on the contrary are ever-changing, ever new. Contemplat- 
ing a dancing body constitutes a powerful visual reminder 
of the two realities that humans represent, the material and 
the spiritual, sometimes in harmony, but most often in 
conflict If we could allow the inner being to express itself 
in motion, there would be mdre wholeness, more cen- 
teredness. If our prayer could be expressed' in moving 
forms, we would be Jess divorced from reality and our 
faith and our works would be less contradictory and more 
harmonious * 

Dance Is Rhythm 

All activity, because it is rhythmic, has the potential for 
restoring our sense of balance, for changing our focus, and 
thereby for soothing our nervous system. The rhythms of 
* the dance are renditions of the many rhythms present in 
nature. Awareness of the rhythms in all life is found in the 
famous # passage of Ecclesiastes that reminds us, "to every- 
thing there is a season..." (Epc. 3:1-8) There is a 
prayerful quality to that declaration. The author under- 
stood the rhythms of his body and knew them to be a 
reflection of the many rhythms around^him. ' , 

The successful dancer must have a sensitivity to 'hear 
rhythm to create form with music. The person who has 
attained a certain level of confidence in prayer must be 
aware of the rhythms of nature to make prayer responsive 
to the call of the inner being. All religious traditions re- 
quire their followers to be aware of certain times that are 
best suited for attaining desirable effects in prayer. When 
the rhythmic patterns of dancfe can be spontaneously ac- 
complished, the dancer is able tacommunicate the world 
of meanings with inner rhythms and those of the external 
world. Then we can begin to live out the ultimate and most 
profound meaning of our lives. 
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Dance Is Meaning 

Dance engages the whole body in prayer. In recent 
years, this expression has taken the form of liturgical 
dance in which body, word, spirit, and music are har 
moniousfy joined People who arj? comfortable with word 
less communication and those who find poetic inferences 
in the ordinary events of life are most often attracted by 
this form of pray ing. Feeling from prayerthat is danced can 
only be captured for a moment in time as we physically 
and artistically link ourselves w ith the abstract, intangible 
mysteries of life , 

A well-spoken word at the right time may adequately 
convey our thanks, our praise, our wonder, for indeed, 
words can powerfully express our innermost feelings. 
Frequently however, words are inadequate to convey our 
reactions to something that inspires us. How can we" 
prnise/thank the sacred objects, events, and persons for 
lifting up our souls and leading us on the path to whole 
ness? There is a mode of self-expression, one known to 
many characters of the Old Testament. Miriam, who took a 
tambourine and led the women \h a dance after the Red 
Se^f event (Ex. 15.20—21), Jephthahs daughter, who 
greeted her father w ith a dance after he had defeated the 
Ammonites (Jgs. 11:34), the women who welcomed David 



and Sadl after their victory over the Philistines (I Sam. 
18.6), David who danced with abandon before the Ark of 
the Covenant an ecstatic, sacred dance (II Sam. 6.1-i, 16). 
Perhaps the most striking reference to dance m the New 
Testament occurs in the parable of the Prodigal Son. When 
the errant son returned home, his father "ran out to meet 
him, tfirew his arms around his neck and kissed him/ 1 (Lk. 
1 5.20) The celebration began. There was singing and danc- 
ing because, "this son of mine was dead and has come back 
to life. He was lost and is found." (Lk. 15^4) Another New 
Testament reference to dance is Jesus* discourse on John 
the Baptist when he compares this generation of wayward 
children to the children "squatting in town squares, calling 
to their playmates. l We piped you aiune but you did not 
dance! We sangryou a dirge but yoi/ did not wail!' " (Matt. 
11:16-17) 

"I was dancing before the Lord," said David (II Sam 
6.21 ) We too can dance before Him. During liturgy we can 
dance as community to blend word and spirit and body to 
make an acceptable sacrifice. In the privacy of our own 
homes as we play a favorite piece of music and simply 
raove with abandon, we can dance. Our inner spirit dic- 
tates the way in which our body moves and extends the 
prayer 
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Duncan s Perception M 
of Dance in Religion * 



Diane Milhan Pruett 



In her essay "Dancing in Relation to Religion and Love " 
Isadora Duncan wrote that the expression of a God in 
a place of worship with a sense of spiritualityjnight be 
called a dance. The sacred dancing of any mortal, she felt, 
was the aspiration of the spirit to transform itself into a 
sphere .higher than the terrestrial. 

This is the highest expression of religion in dance: that 
a hitman being should no longer seem human but 
become transmuted, infajbe movements of the stars. 1 

• Much of Duncan's aesthetic of dance Is concerned with 
the dancer's ability to allow this transmutation to take 
place. The philosophical impetus for her aesthetic de- 
veloped through the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Duncan studiedthe epctensive discussionston the nature of 
art and artists, especially On the topics of the Dionysian and 
Appolonian sides of the human that Nietzsche developed 
in The Birth of Tragedy and in "An Attempt at Self Criti- 
cism," an essay which prefaced the second edition of the 

. book. Both the philosopher and the choreographer have 
much to say to those who today would dance in hoiy places 
as prayer to God. 

Duncan was sensitive to the fact that people in theatres 
or in churches were forced to sit while the service was 
going oh around them. She lamented that the congrega- 

• tion did not fully participate in a physical sense in the 
religious celebration. In a theatrical setting, Duncan 
suggested that the standing and applauding of a perfor- 
mance did have elements of a dance participation for the 
1 audience: But she dreamed of a more complete dance 
expression on the part of the audience in a temple or 
amphitheatre where the spectators would rise and make 
certain dance gestures to frilly participate irt the invocation 
to the darice. Duncan suggested that the alternate kneel- 
ing, rising, and bowing of the Catholic and Greek churches 
formed a segment of dance/movement ritual, perhaps 
vestiges of a more elaborate movement response to a 
religious service forgotten in time. 2 

Sacred dancing expressed the aspirations of the soul. 
This dancing, according to Duncan, was filled with magic 
and potency and was the dance that was the best method in 
which the child could comprehend those things that 
he/she could not understand in a ivritjen or verbal form. 
Duncan believed that profound secrets of the nature and 



natural forces were easily revealed to children .through the 
- dance. In childhood, wrote Duncan, humans feel the reli- 
gious sense of the movement poignantly and give them- 
selves up entirely to the qelebration and worship of the 
unknown God. 3 

Discussions on the nature of religious dances and the 
method of becoming one with the god through dance are 
incomplete without consideration of Duncan's Dionysian 
aesthetic. In The Birth of Tragedy, Nietzsche identified two 
opposite aspects of man which in combination give rise to 
the creation of art. These two aspects, the Apollonian and 
the Dionysian, were representative of the worlds of dream 
and intoxication. The Apollonian aspect expresses a de- 
sire in art for that which is Measured, ordered, and re- 
posed, while the Dionysian aspect immediately plunges 
man into the center of living with all the urgency and 
. excitement and joy that can be found. 4 The compulsion of 
the Dionysian state, intoxicated with life, expresses itself in 
song and dance and is a celebration of life and the eternal 
joy of existence. The danger is transported in rapture. 
Duncan felt that the double message of Dionysian and 
Apollonian aspects of man could be conveyed only in 
terms of the human body. From the form and symmetry of 
the human body, Duncan believed, was mans first concep- 
tion of beauty gained. Art and artful movement was instinc- 
tive to.the dancer if only the dancer would allow the body 
to express the spirit moving in harmony with itself and 
with its environment. The creative sources of man, be- 
lieved Duncan, came from Dionysus who "is the eternal 
. God, all powerful, who under many names and in many 
Jforms inspires every creative artist." The Dionysian way of 
dancing was to "throw oneself into the spirit of the dance • 
and dance the thing itself." 5 

The state of ecstasy thai is often seen in religiously- 
inspired dancing is described by Nietzsche as a physiolog- 
ical state of frenzy or elation where the power of creation 
is based on increased strength and abundance. In this state 
the artist enriches and makes everything that he comes 
into contact with, fuller. 6 The artist in this state may also be 
described as having unusually vivid perceptions tfyat de- 
mand outlet in bodily movement. The artist's nature is a 
fully heightened state of sensitivity and communicative- 
ness. 7 Duncan desired to develop a dancer capable of 
finding. this Dtonysian rapture, capable of converting his/ 
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her body into a luminous fluidity, surrendering to the 
inspiratiori of the soul. This dancer woiild understand that 
the body, by force of the soul, can in fact be transformed 
into living expressiveness. The flesh would become light 
^and buoyant, "but always the human soul is more powerful 
than anything we can see . . . When the soul completely 
possesses the body, it converts into a luminous moving 
cloud through which divinity itself can be revealed." 8 

When Nietzsqhe speaks pf this new Dioriysian soul that 
"stammered 1 with difficulty, a feat of will, as in a strange 
tongue, almost undecided whether it should communi- 
cate or conceal itself," he declares that this new soul 
"should have sung, . . . not spoken." 9 Duncan however is 
ready to go further to describe the 4 needs and respon- 
sibilitiesTof this new soul, this new, dancer: 

4 

Man mast speak, then sing, then dance. But the speak- 
ing is the brain, the thinking man. The singing is the 
emotion. The dancing is the Dionysian ecstasy which 
carries away all. 10 
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Reflectionspn Dance and Prayer : 
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et me begin with prayer: 



/ pray that everyone, sitting cramped inside a 
peiv, body lifeless, spine sagging and suffering, 
weary with weight and deadness, will be given space 
in which to breathe and move, will be wooed to 
worship with beauty and stillness, song and dance 
^dance charged with life, dance that" lifts up both 
body and spirit, and we will be a holy, dancing, 
loving, praying, and praising people. 



How can this be done* Does dance really play such a 
pan in worship— such a fragile yet earthy, ephemeral but 
enduring, peripheral and seemingly useless form Qf en- 
ergy in this age of efficient activity? What is dance? What is 
its source of strength? Why is it feared and loved? And 
when did it begin? 

All of life involves movement, and movement becomes 
dance when there is an inner life and a living spirit greet- 
ing it A tree gets its energy from the earth and sunlight all 
around it, the energy doesn't exist solely in the sap that 
flows inside it. In the same way, dance isn't just mecha- 
nized intellect or rootless flutterings. True dance draws 
strength from the living flow of the universe. (Either the 
universe doesn't hold together and we Ye simply mad, or 
we really are connected in some way!) With this power, 
dance can lead us to the heart of reality, it can release 
energy within us, and this could be a fearsome thing if one 
were not rooted in goodness. 4 The dance began in the 
beginning, in silence and stillness, as the world lay wot^ 
shipping under the hand of God, for the "Spirit of God was 
moving over the face of the waters." The dtfnce began with 
God! 

Movement abounded, for life^was bursting forth 
everywhere There were the rotation of the planets ground 
the Sun, the changing of seasons and of day to night, the 
creepings of cells and plants and animals, but as Vet the 
dance,was incompfetferfor it required the human soul, the 
soul of persons moving in relationship to God, to give this 
dance its deepest purpose, that of praise arid gratitude. 

De Chardiaonce said that Gods creative. power does 
not mold us as if we werfe of soft clay>l)ut is a fire that 
kirtd!es,Hfe in whatever it touches, a quickening spirft. A 
quickening spirit! That's when I catch my breath, jump in 
y~y T and gTasp a new idea. Even when we turn to one 



. another at the bidding of the priest for peace„and I touch 
you with my fingertips and lips . . . and though we have 
only moved a little, we are sudderily quickened, charged 
with life, and we love. So simple a thing. Our bodies have 
taught us of what we had beert only dimly conscious. We 
return to stillness as the liturgy moves on, but it is all 
different. Movement feas awakened us. 

If prayer is the central core of life, then dance becomes 
prayer when we are express ing our relati onship to God , to 
others, and to all the world of matter and spirit, through 
movement originating from our deepest selves, this same 
central point of worship. The movements of dance-prayer 
start from our deep center, flow! outward like pivulets into 
the stream of life, and impart life everywhere. So dance can 
be a part of prayer, just as stillness can be a part of move- 
ment and silence can be a part of music. There is one roo^ 
all the rest, movement orstillness, silence or sound, is its 
expression. The closer to the source, the purer the^hg. 

I think Thomas Merton was speaking of this source 
when, in Hagia Sophia, he wrote that there is in all things 
an inexhaustible sweetness and purity, a silence that flows 
with action and joy and which rises up in wordless gen- 
tleness, and extends to men/rom.the unseen roots of all 
created- being. 

Now we can/Understand when the Psalms say to praise 
the Lord withihe dance! It is-a dance that wells from our 
true nature, fibm persons not cut off from their inner 
Selves. This aance has ^ound different expressions through 
the ages, anxl our own culture has its unique contribution 
to make. 

In the past, dance was an integral part of all aspects pf 
li(e, such as harvestingfsfertilijty," health, marriage, life, 
death, and the relation of people to all of nature. They 
were the way cultures expressed their deepest religious 
understandings. In our own religious tradition,, the Israel- 
ites had triumphal and gay processions, circle dances, and 
dances of ecstasy, of which King David's must have been a 
stupendous example (Samuel 6:12 - 15). The early church 
carried on .the. tradition of the circle dance and developed 
the idea of the "ring-dance of the angels." Those graced by 
God participated in this dance. Throughout the Middle 
Ages there were -a wide variety oY dances, some even 
prescribed for bishops! (See E. Louis Backman s Religious 
Dance in the Christian Church and in. Popular Medicine 



for a full description of dance in the church.) A living, deep 
\Understanding of the religious significance of dance was 
bfeing lost in the midst of ''development,'* and so* our 
Western civilization gradually relegated dance, a mode of 
expression so fundamental to human life, to secular activ 
ity. The secular world became its only home. 

All good things emerge and are recreated in new ways. 
As we gradually rediscover the sacredness of all matter 
(through mystics like Teilhard, from appalled ecologists, " 
from our own sense»of deprivation of the sacred in the life 
we live), we will discover how to dance and pray with 
purity and meaning and depth in ouf own Western way. 

This reem^rgence of sacred dance will take forms that 
use aspects of folk dancing, square and popular dancing, 
ballet and modern dance, and it will draw from "the ad- 
vances in psychological understanding for its depth and 
freedom and individuality, It will no doubt be affected by 
disciplines from other cultures, with which, for the first 
time, the average person has a chance to become ac- 
quainted — disciplines such as the .movement-meditations 
of Yoga, T'ai Chi, of Sufism, and of Zen. 

We haven't handed down a tradition of sacred move- r 
ment fronYgener^tion to generation, like that of the sacred 
danreoflndi?, go we must turn to the artists, the dancers in 



this case, and ask them to plunge into their own depths and 
draw, from the living spirit that dwells within them, 
movements that are meaningful for the church. The dance 
has to be in relation to all the peop!e.of God, learning from 
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them what is soul-satisfying and what is realh wanted. 
Vatican Us Constitution of the Church in the Modern 
World, in the section entitled "Harmony between Culture 
and Christian Formation," states very well this relation of 
the a#s to human development, bf specific interest for 
those concerned with dance and liturgy are these two 
sentences in paragraph 62: 

Let the church also acknowledge new forms of art 
whiclj are adapted to our age and are in keeping with 
the characteristics of various nations and regions* 
Adjusted in their mode of expression and conformed 
to liturgical requirements, they 1 may be introduced 
into the Sanctuary when they raise the mind to God. 

Whenever and wherever there is dancing as part of the 
specific worship of church, it must be clearly prayer and 
not performance, in keeping with the liturgy and setting. 

One way of preparing the congregation for dance is to 
clarify howmpch the church is already involved in dance 
through its rituals. Think of all the various movements of 
jke priest as he presides in a mass, and all the movements 
prescribed by the church during the year. The priest bows, 
raises his hands in so many ways to bless, lifts the breads 
plate and cup, and poostrates himself on Good Friday and 
at ordination. The people respond by kneeling and bow- 
ing and standing. There are processions, as @n Palm Sun- 
day, and all the movements of the Easter Vigil. Think of all 
the rhythms that could Ue described during each liturgy 
and throughout the year! 

The Scriptures also speak of movement. Jesus raised his 
hands to bless, fell with his face to the ground in the 
garden o£ Cethsemane, anc j touched those who needed * 
healing The very words "descent" into hell, "ascension," 
and "resurrection!! convey images-of movement. The 
dancer in the church, as a member of the Christian com- 
munity with a special gift % of understanding and loving , 
. movement, lifts up by art and prayer all the movements of 
everyday life, uniting them to the deepest gestures of th^Vr 
church. 

The congregation can participate in the dance-prayer 
experience as it is expressed by the movements of a solo 
dancer of fine quality, who can lift up the people's souls to 
God through beauty in the same way that a solo singer can* 
Then there is the participation of ^Small group of nondan- . 
cers wftb are willing to learn beforehand a simple 
movement-prayer, such as the Our Father. Finally there is 
the general activ^involvenient of all in a simple circle 
dance, or even just the joining of hands during the final 
song. * 

As a dancer I know the special gifts that dance has to 
offer, gifts we all need for the fullness of life. They are gifts 
of rhythm with its exuberance and energy, of motion with 
its full spectrum of dynamics, ranging from softness and 
delicacy to piercing strength, and of moving shapes, 
shapes that can sweep through space awakening undying 
visions All these comprise the unique language by which 
dance communicates. Perhaps dance's most important gift 
to us lies in its ability td unify. us and make us whole by 
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joining our inward life with our outward expression. This 
can be done when the simplest gesture is meaningfully 
done. 

What I hive experienced is that the very atmosphere 
created by people dancing together in prayer is conducive 
to evoking, in an easy and joyful way, gifts each of us 
, has — gifts that emerge when we are called to look freely 
'and deeply into ourselves and then share our discoveries 
with others, focused on one another in God: "When you 
come together, each one has a hymn, a lesson, a revelation, 
a tongue, or an interpretation." (1 Cor. 14:26). 

We all have gifts, gifts needed b\ others, gifts which are 
shaped from how we see and hear and respond to the 
wofld that is inside us and around us. Dance expresses 



these gifts in an all-inclusive way, for its subject is our very 
selves — our thoughts, dreams, loves, talents as well as our 
bodies. Dance, when it i^aresponse from the heart to the 
living God, is also a social gift in itself — a gift of prayer, 
praise, and transforation. 
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■My Self, Examined 

Mark Wheeler * 




If you are seeking the solutions for the Great Whys of 
your creation, you will have to start with the LittlA 
Hows of your day to-day living. If you are looking J br\ 
the answers to the Big Questions about your soul\ 
you'd best begin with the Little Answers about your * 
body. 

Dr. George Sheehan 
v in Running and Being: 
: * the Total Experience 1 



It had been suggested that I set down on paper just what 
I, a dancer, conceive myself to be, that I inquire as to 
whafher I perceive my existen.ee/essence as being 
physical or mental or spiritual or, just perhaps, an integra- 
tion of these. Certainly never before havirig found a 
graduate course assignment -to be a fruitless, purely 
academic, even debilitating exercise, .1 asserted that I 
would defy the perpetratoj of this self-dissection and, by 
God, express on paper who the hell I am. 

I came to like the idea, deciding to have the document 
reprinted. "Copies of a copy of a copy," Plato would have it, 
but he, like the fox who sold his Xerox stock before copies 
became respectable, was just sour,grapes< It will be good, I 
reasoned, to have a reprint on hantks/hen a cashier, con- 
templating my bank check, deman&sNdentification or 
when a receptionist asks "Who's calling?'* "Who am I, 
anyway? Am I my resume?" 2 My professor suggests that I 
am just that, so I decided to write it. 

The professor's belief that I can, through mental and 
verbal pyrotechnics, arrive at an expression of my essence, 
and my submission to that suggestion, label both of us 
. rationalist in method. One holding the rational process in 
lesser esteem would declare this exercise a "fruitless, 
purely academic, even debilitating" one and would take a 
never-to-be'fulfilled Incomplete in this particular course 
Of life 

The other side of the rationalist coin, the side that is 
bartered more passionately than the method side, is con* 
»cerned with belief. 

The opinion opposed to mysticism in philosophy is* 
^ sometimes spoken of as rationalism. Rationalism in- 



* sists that all our beliefs ought ultimately to find for 
themselves articulate grottnds . . . Vague impressions 
of*sometbing indefinable have no place in the 
rationalistic system . . . If you have intuitions at- all f 
they come from a deeper level of your nature than the 
loquacious level which rationalism inhabits* 

Ishallproceed.nl resume this survey, but with no naive 
hope of finding "articulate grounds" for my beliefs or for 
my belief-related actions, fll be loquacious, but never 
entertaining the possibility that this or any other excava- 
tion will reach my "deeper levels." Granted, I like to think 
things out, but I love my mysteries too. 

Another problem with the rationalist position, it seems, 
is that in its mosteloquent expression, that of Descartesjt 
is sufficiently harrow in its conception of the cognitivg* 
processrto-exeludefrom application apy movement of the 
body or other link to the senses. It is, in this light, the 
logical extension of Plato's mind-ljody dichotomy. 

/ shall close my eyes, I shall stop my ears, I shall call 
away all my senses. I shall Shut out even from my 
thoughts all images of bodily tbingsm 

Descartes, as {Cleinman observes, further identifies 
movement of the. body, the dancer's raison d'etre, as 
"physical, non-thinking, and corporeal, severing it com- 
pletely from the world of cognition, sensing, and knowing 
(res cogitans)." 5 Descartes convinces me, a rationalist I am 
not. > 

The "vague impressions" and "intuitions . . . from a 
deeper level" which James associates with the non-rational 
outlopk likewise do not fit into the idealism of a Plato nor ' 
the materialism of a Berkeley^ For Plato even the furthest 
recessed fossils of knowledge are easily, explained ' 
through an elaborate system of deja vu: we've been here 
before, and though the replay isn't instant, the recall may 
be. The materialists, fortheirpart, would have me reduced 
to thatfinite point ah a graph where gepetics and circum- 
stance meet. Such simplistic bisection is an insult to my. 
infinity of idiosyncractes. What idiosyncracies? Hang on; 
like an initially reluctant participant in primal scream 
therapy; I'm warming up to the idea of baring all. 

I must first complete this rundown of what I am not. 
Rationalist. Idealist. Materialist. Pragmatist? Although Wil- 
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Ham James is among my favorite thinkers, I find hinl in the 
pragmatic position a potential threat to heartfelt discourse, 
James relates the principle of Mr Charles Peirce. 

In what respects would the world be dijferetu if this 
alternative or that were trite* If I can find nothing 
that would become different, then the alternative has 
no sense. 6 

Man, I hold, has a deep, deep need to talk about things 
he cannot know, about that which he only believes, about 
this ^alternative", rather than that. To "know" in the 
Platonic sense implies that all the facts are in In questions 
of this kind the word "fact" itself provokes a smile: cer- 
tainly the facts are never all in Accordingly, the debate 
cannot end Believing that this paper's conclusions or 
absence thereof will make "nothing different," but at the 
same time not believing the paper to be a "fruitless . . . 
exercise," I conclude: pragmatist. ' 

Phenomenologist' Getting to the thing, itself? In this 
paper, that thing being sought is I Getting to that "thing" 
necessitates getting to those "vague impressions" at the 
"inner level " F<or with me, you see, we're out of the 

tight-ship world of Syllogism and pntological proof and 

into the realm of mystics Not only am I not rationalist, m 
idealist, .materialist, pragmatist I'm not philosophical. I'm 
religious. 

It has been lamented that philosophy is a rational 
scratch for an emotional itch For this predicament the 
lamentor prescribed the salve of religion I prescribe the 

same forthejeventy-two-year itch of my expected lifespan. 

But one can hope to answer the question, "What is-.the 
nature of religion?/' only after inquiring into thejjature of"" 
the ""itch." 

I deny that the itch is correctly characterized as being 
solely emotional Analogous to emotional states in need of 
attention are body anxieties. A particular instance of this 
phenomenon is identified by the colloquial expression 
"the can't help its " In this state the body experiences a 
slight, momentary', completely involuntary* convulsion, 
uncontrollable, yet tolerated by tensing the neck and 
shoulders, shaking the head, and saying "I have the can't 
help its." An occasional cose of the "can't help its," like the 
emotional state of anxiety, is a necessary' side effect of 
existence The, universe scratches us and the "sacrifices 
and*surrenders," James' terms to be cited in context be- 
low, are the itches we muster up. Upon reflection I realize 
that the nature of my itching response, to a variety of 
scratches, is decidedly physical. 

My life would seem to be organized around a set of 
physical rituals. For example, once I have been out of bed 
over two hours, my every use of the toilet is preceded by 
my bending ove?, with legs straight and perpendicular to 
the floor, a la Horton technique, and touching my palms to 
the floor four times. I do the same before getting into a 
bath tub or shower, and again immediately upon stepping 
in, 1 go to my knees' when feelings of gratitude or entreaty 
♦ fid rush* over me. I touch palms to the pavement before 
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» entering a car. Vttien drinking beer in m\ home, alone, late > 
at night, I sirtn the cross-legged Indian positton-of Yoga, 
Graham, and Hawkins, finding it important that I be well- 
aligned so that clear thoughts might close out the day. I 
care not about the alignment of the stars with regard to my 
astrological sign, but believe it crucial that this reflective 
hour of the night finds m\ 6 pelvis in proper relation to my 
spine. 

On a PBS documentary devoted to the life and artistry- of 
pianist Arthur Rubenstein, the genius expressed, All my 
life I have been on my knees before music." Upon hearing 
these words I decided that it woul^ be admirable to at- 
tempt to inspire the epitaph, "All his life he was on his 
knees before life " Thus, I go to my knees frequently Mind 
you, I take care no't to be observed, but hope that the 
physical act of kneeling will create in me a sense of humil- 
ity and awe which might be reflected in 'less physical 
aspects of my life. y *"* 

At moments of particular significance I am compelled to 
extend this prostration inta a -fully-counted execution of 
Erick Hawkins' "scroll" exercise. For four counts of eight I 
explore the articulation of my vertebrae. Attempting to 
sense every physical point between, I pass four times from ' 
the forehead-on-the-floor, "rolled up into a ball" position 
to the squatting position with the spine perpendicular to 
the floor. Examples of such moments of particular signifi- 
cance are those when a rush of gratitude or entreaty comes 
over me, when leaving a place dear to me; when leaving a 
piano where I have found inspiration, when approaching a 
piano where I hope to be inspired, or, of course, e^very 
night before getting into bed. To experience one of these 
^ moments, or to reach the milestone which is the end of a 
day without acknowledging it would be a cosmic case of 
presumption. ' * 

Postures are of critical importance to me. My return to 
organized religion (I have six years before quietly re- 
nounced m} Methodist upbringing and with it all orga- 
nized worship) was to a gre,at extent precipitated by the * 
Episcopal Church's practice of using the kneeling rail 
which graces every pew. The dilemma for me was how to 
use it, to kneel with thighs perpendicular to the floor or to 
stretch the quadriceps and let the pelvis sit on the heels, 
one of the positions of the Hawkins" "scroll." The latter was 
more relaxed, permitting me to have the pelvis in its 
proper tilt forward, consequently permitting free contem- 
plation. The former, however, seemed to more effectively 
pa\ homage. I recently determined that I would employ 
both positions, depending upon the part of the service 
being said and upon rfiy relationship to the Force before 
whom I kneel. 

Since learning some years ago that Katharine Hepburn 
ended every shower with a cold shower, I have done the 
same. What began as a Challenge has run the course 
through habit to ritualized reminder that I am alive. When 
the water has reached its coldest I push against the wall 
with my hands, doing eight Achille^endon stretches, a la 
barre, four with each leg. Once dK I can turn off the 
water, do my floor touches, .and tak*p my towel. 

Co 



On a Kuder psychological preference test, I was asked if 
I frequently took stairs "two steps at a time." 1 realized that 
the' right answer for me was "yes" and determined that 
every set of steps I later encountered would be graced'by 
at least one such jete To fail in this would be to admit lost 
enthusiasm for-alf life . ^ * 

Sometimes when I'm studying in a carrel at a favorite 
coffeehouse, thoughts will jump from a written page to 
spur something to my mind. I will write it and like it. An old 
song will be on the radio and the moment becomes magi- 
cal I place my pelvis and spine in that harmonious rela- 
tionship to each other, I contract my pubecoccygeus mus- 
cle, my iliac, psoas, and gluteals, until I feel that I have 
sufficiently imprinted the moment and adequately ex- 
pressed admiration and gratitude to whom it may concern. 
To merely "take it in" would constitute a case of taking it 
for granted To tacitly let it go unheralded by my deepest 
nerve ending would result in atrophy from the inside out; 
soon the thought &n the page would just stay there; soon 
the old song would be just another old song, soon f d be 
physiologically incapable of tingling with a high. 

In summary, in random moments of recognition of the 
precious tenuousness of life I may bring my pelvis forward 
4nd push out my lower back, I may stretch my arms from 
their glenoid fossae, I may touch my hands to the floor or 
lean over into a flat-back "tahle-top," oi* kneel with the 
forehead on the floor and there, pray. 

For wtyen all is said and done, we are in the end 
absolutely dependent on the universe, and into sac- 
- . rifices and surrenders of some sort, deliberately 
looked at and accepted, we are drawn and pressed as" 
into our only permanent positions of repose. Now in 
those states of mind which fall short of religion, the 
surrender i$ submitted to as an imposition of neces- 
sity, and the sacrifice is undergone at the very best 
without complaint In the religious life, on the con- 
trary, surrender and sacrifice are positively espoused; 
even unnecessary givings-up are added in order that 
t the happiness may increase. 7 

In the above words William James characterizes the 
relation of my self relating itself to my self, he pinpoints 
what I feel If physical joy, i.e., tone, leanness, agility, 
flexibility, is to be taken away, I want to be sure that it was 
. God, or fate, or the ravages of time that took it away, and 
not my own laxity, my own reluctance to surrender, to 
sacrifice, to expend energy in homage, to get "on my knees 
before life." Thus, this physical dues-paying has a physical 
end But it must be seen in a broader, more cofliplex, 
integrated tight. 

Removed from purely physical concerns, I feel that if 
happiness, i.e., perception of the divine, aliveness to the 
instant, ability to reach the natural "high" of a peak experi- 
ence, is to be taken away, I do not want it to be due to my 
smugne$s of taking it for granted, to my failure to ac- 
knowledge, to my surrendering and sacrificing grudg- 
ingly. Despite the not exclusively physical nature of these 
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broader concerns, the tool of cheerful surrender and sac- 
rifice is the all oF me, including my body w 

I cannot rationally explain why I do these things with my 
body, why I feel compelled to perform these personalized • 
genufleaioas A force from within" my mind and feody, and • 
from without, commands me to these actions; I "can't help 
0 it " The force, because I can neither see nor explain it, ha*> 
to be termed "spiritual" or "mystical w My compulsion to 
obey such commands attests to my belief in the force As 
for grounds for belief in the reality of this spiritual mystery , 
I find C S Lewis stating my position eloquently. * 

Authority, reason, experience^ on these three mixed in 
varying proportions all our knowledge depends The 
authprity of many wise men in many different times 
and places forbids me to regard the spiritual world as, 
an illusion. My reason, showing me the apparently * 
insoluble difficulties of materialism and proving that „ 
the hypothesis of a spiritual world covers far more of 
the facts uith far fewer assumptions, forbids me again. ' 
My experience even of such feeble attempts as I have, 
made to live the spiritual life does not lead to the 
results which the pursuit of an illusion ordinarily 
leads to, and therefore forbids me yet again 8 

Believing in the reality of spiritual energy, I am indeed 
happy to answer its command with my mental and physical 
'energy. 

I hold that the physically toned and tuned individual 
enjoys more potential for realizirt^3nd maintaining a mys- . 
tical, religious, transcendent life, for offering the sacrifices * 
and surrenders of which James writes. The image of "the 
praying hands/' to choose a well-known symbstfor the 
awe-inspired, obedient, communing person, strikes me as 
being as limited as the belt-turning production line 
worker was to Laban The tone, aligned body is an available 
instrument offering more opportunity for integrated sur- 
render and sacrifice. "Nothing is more spiritual than the 
human body." 9 On its knees or contracting its way toward 
inner quiet, the examined body happily responds to the 
universe's, and its own, varied necessities. 

Afterword 

All of this may seem rather eccentric. I am not unaware 
of the threat involved in following formalized,' regimented 
repetition \ had eccentric mind fixes in childhood, e.g., 



"Step on a crack, you break your mother's back. ' I sin- 
cerely believed, and assiduously, devoutly kept my head 
down as I walked home from grammar school, missiog the 
beauty above I recall also a relentlessly open closet door 
whfch I, when having passed by it, closed with rejigious 
fervor. 

In the summer of my twenty-first year I. read my first 
book on Zen and the following fall A Connecticut Yankee 
m King Arthurs Court, Mark Twains biting indictment of 
the medieval church. The combined effect of my reading 
these two works was a falling away from organized reli- 
gion and my renouncing anything more ritualized than a 
walk alone in a forest I suppose that after six years I could 
no longer cope with the beauty of the forest without 
acknowledging that beauty with a "formal and customarily 
repeated act." » „ 

Since returning. to organized religion and to ritual, I 
recall the ancients' 4 moderation in all things " I strive for 
that Golden Mean, between falling into slavery to a barrage 
of personal ritual, and living "the unexamined life" which 
Socrates deemed "not worth living " t% * 
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BtBlical Criteria in Modern Dance: 

Modern Dance as a Prophetic Form 

» Douglas Adams and Judith Rock 




Theologian Paul Tillich advanced the discussion of 
^Theology and the Arts" by noting that some an is 
strongly religious in style even though it is not 
religious in subject matter; conversely, some art is not 
religious 'in style even -though it is religious in .subject* 
matter Similarly, some sermons and writings cite many 
Biblical passages but are essentially unexpressive of Bibli- 
cal faiths (for such sermons uphold the status quo without 
justice for many individuals); other sermons and writings 
cite few if any Biblical passages but express Biblical faiths 
(for such -seVmons call into question the status quo and 
seek justice for each human life) To date, most discussions 
of the Bible in tiance have focused on works which are 
Biblical In subject matter such as "The Prodigal Son" or 
"Job This paper focuses on the less obvious but pro- 
found reflection of Biblical faith and value in the aesthetics 
of modern dance technique and choreography. 

Religion and art analysis in the visual arts has proceeded 
further than such analysis in dante and therefore may aid 
\lance criticism as we consider the question of Biblical 
criteria Tillich has drawn our attention to how the very 
style of art expresses theology, 2 Our preoccupation with 
iconography in visual art or with subject matter in dance 
tends to ^reduce the visual art of dance to narrative or 
literature; attention to style considers each an form in its 
own terms and allows its unique contributions to inform 
us^ Tillich distinguished between religion in the larger 
sense ("being ultimately concerned about one s own be- 
jpg, about one's self alid one s world, about its meaning 
and its estrangement and its finitude") and religion in the 
^ narjrowex sense ("having a set 6f symbols, . . . divine be- 
ings, ritual actions and doctrinal formulations'ahout 
their relationship to us." 3 The larger _scppe of religion is 
communicated in style and the narrower is communicated 
through subject matter. * ; ~ " 

Thus Tillich was able to distinguish four categories of 
relation between religion and visual art. The first would be 
»a style expressive of no.ultimate concefn and a content 
without religious subject matter The second would be 
religious in style and non-religious in content. As an 
example of this seconc^rregory, he cites Picasso's "Guer- 
nica," because it is a^jjJunting in which "we do not cdVer up 
anything, butjiave to look at the human situation in its 
q T^hs." 4 The third category is a non-religious style But 
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religious content, as in the case of Raphael's "Madonna and 
Child" or "Crucifixion." The symbols in these* paintings 
are obviously religious, but so harmonious and well- 
rounded is the style that it denies the content and makes - 
the paintings "dangerously irreligious." Tillich "sees paint- 
ings of this kind as dangerous because, for example, * , 
Raphael's Christ on the cross reveals no dimension of 
suffering and so may mislead the viewer to expect an easy 
harmony with humanity as the goaj^r result of Christ's 
presence, an expectation that will blind the viewer to 
Christ's presertdfin much of life. The fourth tategory is 
that in which we find both religious style and religious 
content. Tillich 's prime example for the fourth categoryus^ 
Grunewald's sixteenth century "Crucifixion" on the 
Isenheim altar whe/e the style as well as content expresses 
the Crucifixion. He is uneasy about identifying any con- 

p temporary visual an on this level. 

Tillich's four categories are thought-provoking when 
considered with respect to modern dance. Jn the first 
category, that of a work whose style shows no ultimate 
concern and whose subject matterls mjrfeliglousTlve 
would place many student dance compositions of the 
Cunningham genre. The second grouping characterized 
by religious style arid non-r^gious subject matter would 
include Kurt Joos' "Green Wzle" Paul Taylor's "Cloven 
Kingdom" and "Esplanadej^ose Limon s "The Moor's 
Pavane,*" andTwyla Tharp s "Sue sLeg" to name only Srvery 
few. In the third category, we would place many of the 
so-called "religious" dances we have seen. Many of these 1 
dances, while their content is specifically rel igious, display 
a non-religious style, i.e., a style which is smooth, pretty, 
and entertaining',Wit no more. Norbert Vesak's "Giff*to be 
Simple," a ballet about the American Shakers, wou Id be in 
this third category. In the fourth category, that of dances 
with both religious style and religious content, we would 

( .place Margaiit Oved s "Mothers of Israel," Helen Tamins' 
"Negfo^ Spirituals," and Martha Graham's "Seraphic 
Dialogue." 

It is the second category which radically expands our 
understanding of the Bible in dance, as we begin to ex- 
plore Tillich s observation that the very style or form of an 
art worklflay be Biblical whether or not its subject matter 
is Biblical. The influence of the Biblical sects and the 
effects of values on Western culture (and therefore on art) 
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lb diffuse, but discernible .in many specific instances Any 
artist within a culture is affeaedliy Yts "value's, both those 
conscious!) accepted, those rejected, and those not even 
consciously considered. Western modern dance choreog- 
raphers are no exception. Any modern dance may reflect 
Biblically rooted affirmations and values, whether or not 
its subject matter is specifically Biblical, and whether or 
not the choreographer had a direct intention" of affirming 
Biblical values The reason for this is that there is jn 
modern dance technique 'and choreography a prophetic 
element which parallels the prophetic element in the 
Biblical narrative.- - 

The first obvious question raised by trfis thesis is, an 
important one. Because the modern dance is" such a di 
— verse phenomenon in terms of style, technique, and 
choreographic intention, is it even possible to speak of a 
basic modern dance aesthetic? Selmajean Cohen states, in 
her Introduction to The Modern Dance. Seven Statements 
of Belief, The modern dance is always concerned w ah the 
unacceptable svmbol, the one that startles us into aware 
rtesj>. The pressure may be subtle or it may be obvious, but 
tt islikvays there " 5 The modern dance, then, can be seen 
as a prophetic attitude toward the function of art in gen 
eral, and dance in particular, in the contemporary world 
The basiCmodern dance aesthetic is a prophetic point of 
view. 

Biblical prophetic as defined by Abraham Heschel is. 
the prophet is an iconoclast, challenging The apparently 
holy, revered, awesome." The prophet s language* ppetry, 
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and action is charged with agitation, anguish, and a spirit of 
nonacceptance. |The prophet "is a preacher whose pur- 
pose is not self expression or the purgation of feeling, but 

• communication." 6 

John Martin, a SeiC York Tunes dance critic, elaborated 
in 1933 that the modern dance w^as not dance for spectacu 
lar display or self expression, but dJnce which attempted 
to communicate personal authentic experience, expen 
ence connected with a.basic-truth about human beings and 
reality 7 Modern dance began as a prophetic form in that 
its purpose waMhe communication of personal authentic 
experience by means of new symbols, new forms, and new 
w^ys of moving. It queried both the dance that had previ- 
ously existed and the time and place in which it found 

~ -itself. - _ 

Perhaps the truulej-n jmrp of the 1920s, 30s, and 40s 
shows the basically prophetic character of the form more 
clearly ttoan the dance of the 50s, 60s, and early 70s. For the 
early choreographers (Graham, Humphrey , and Vigman), 
emotional motivation and human communication about 
human beings was primary. These choreographers be- 
lieved in the potential social relevance of art, art rooted in 
time and space. They saw the ordinary experience of 
human beings as valid artistic material out of which the 
artist may create. They were concerned w ith meaning in all 
its dimensions; like Biblical characters and stories, they 
saw no necessity for happy endings (Moses never made it 
to the promised land, the elder brother in Jesus' parable 
does not go to the party.) While the earlier choreog- 
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raphers saw that dance could be communicative in itself 
apart from narrative op^resentative Content* they we^e 
•^Hways concerned with form as the structure of content, 
rather than simph as an end in itself As Heschel reminds* 
us, the prophet's central concern is "the plight of man " . 
4^od Himself is described as reflecting over the plight of 
man, rather than as contemplating eternal ideas." 8 The 
early modern dances of Omham, Wigmati, ^nd Humphrey 
did not contemplate eternal\cje f as. TheV looked at human 
beings in human situations arttl told the brusque, undeco- ' 
rated, unlovely truth as they .saw it Borrowing Joshua 
Taylor's categories of style, we call such dances "com- 
munitive" and not "unmve." 

Those choreographers offered us dances which lift up 
the ambiguity, the humor, the .sorrow, and the absurdity, 
(and through these realities the truth) found in ordinal 
human experience This lifting up of things as they are is 
'pan of the prophetic voice and Biblical touchstone within 
modern dance Confronted with such a dance (one thinks 
among others offoo's "Green Table/Graham's "Lamenta- 
tions" and her dances based on Greek nfytks, Wigman's - 
"Witch/' aqd Anna Sokolow's "Rooms") the audience has 
the opportunity to see some pan of themselves as they 
really are, tohear some pan of the truth about how it is to 
be truly human 

Heschel states that thougrwhe prophet begins with a 
message of woe, he ends with a message of hope. As the 
modern dance and its choreographers grew, 'they also 
developed the counterpoint side of their prophetic form. 
The.prophetic message has a tenderness at its heart, what 
Heschel calls the pathos of God 9 Repent so that the 
^crooked mav be made straight, so that the barren places 
-may bear fruit, so that Jacob may stand, for he is very small 
Dances which come immediately to mind are Humphrey's 
*"Dav On Earth." Graham's "Appalachian Spring/' and * 
Charles Wesdm^nn's "On My Mother's Side/' 

While in that earlier period, modern dancers shared 
many^of the above mentioned principles of belief, this is 
not as true today Perhaps the major change since 1950 has 
been the lessening importance of ^motional motivation 
and communication of universal human experience Form 
has taken precedence over content Graham found the 
genesis of movement in the act of breathing, the source of 
human life, beginning as the Biblical narrative begins with 
the gift of breath to the human body, and its consequences 
. Humphrey created new movement out of her discoveries 
about the human body with respect to the world around it t 
to space, to gravity Some of the middle generation of 
choreographers, however, have taken the modern dance 
in other less prophetic directions As non-Western reli- m& 
gions and their corresponding aesthetics permeate West- 
ern culture, one sees a shift m modern^ dance style as 
reflected in the work of Enck Hawkins Hawkins statestiat 
the function of the artist is not to present life as it is, but in 
line with traditional Oriental aesthetics, to offer ideals of 
enlightenment, life as it ougfit to be. 10 this is tlirectly 
opposite of the Biblical prophetic understanding that re- 
newal or enlightenment is to be found in the midst of life 
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Judith Rock in "Mary Alice's Magnificent 9 

as it is in, all its grubbiness and ambiguity, that God is at 
least as likely'to be encountered through the experience of 
being invaded by the Assyrian army as in meditation in the 
temple ># * 

Other choreographers, e.g., Alwin Nikolais and Merce, 
Cunningham, have turned almost exclusively to form itself 
as their artistic concern. This is .a potentially prophetic 
direction, as witnessed by Tillich's $econd category of an 
with religious style but non-religious content". However, a 
requirement for the^orophetic whether in Biblical narra- 
tive or in modem dance is that it calls us and our favorite 
attitudes and assumptions into question. -Insofar as 
choreographers have simpK acknowledged the tenacity of 
contenipbraryyorces of abstraction, randomness, 
mechanization, afid meanjnglessness, theyhave ceased to 
be prophetic. The proprieties that which speaks the new 
word and calls us beyond what is The prophetic -trans- 
cends the contemporary and is allied with a yet unrealized 
future'Insofar as modern dance or any an simply reflects 
or reiterates the beliefs and tendencies and statements of 
the surrounding culture, it ceases to be prophetic The 
prophetic art form grows out of its time and pla f Ce but also 
questions its time and place and offers a^ clearer and 
deeper vision lest the people perish. Jn the work of the 
choreographers of the 1970s, such as Twyla Tharp, 
Meredith Mpnk, Philobolus, and Kei Takei, there seems to 
be some return to a concern with emotional motivation 
and the importance of human experience, although the 
result looks utterly different from the works of Graham, 
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Humphrey, Limon, VC'eidmann, and others There is a new 
unification of emotional motivation' and abstraction of 
form in dances which are religious in style bv suggesting 
realities and concerns below the surface of human life. In 
these words the modern-dance seems to be reemerging as 
a prophetic art. form in our time and place 

In retrospect, we see that dances w hich ha\ e struck us as 
prophetic have certain technical elements in ev idence that 
stress the realities of life as it exists, use of percussive 
movement, the center body, fall and recovery; the floor, 
asymmetry, humor Such elements have been used to 
create dances thabhave been surprising and new to us, 
they have required us to again look more closer) and the) 
have expanded ourvision.Similarlv, the Biblically prophe 
tic calls us to the new song, the n^w wine, repeating what 
- met! to b e p r o phetic will- no l onger b e p rop h et ic, joh rr 
Cage helps us understand whv this is the case. He not^s 
that the American flag is radicallv asvmmetrical in design, 
but we have been it so often that it becomes symmetrical 
because of our expectations of it. and we do not reallv see 
it" 

New prophetic dances use jnovement elements in un- 
expected, new prophetic ways as we see in Twyla Tharp's 
"Sues Leg." Although all dancers try for a flow of move- 
ment, Tharp achieves it to a unique degree in "Sue's Leg." 
She uses an extraordinary flow of movement in the dan- 
cers* bodies, with humor, to recreate tKe social dance and 
popular music world of the 1930s and 40s The movement 
never stops, it flows through individual bodies, and from 
body to body, without visible drops or dead spots. The 
dancers meet, cling together, bounce and roll off each 
other, giving and receiving energy from each other's flow 
of movement, When kodv contact occurs between dancers 
it is not for the purpose of spectaculaj lifts or other techni- 
cal fireworks, but to show us real bodies — excited, mov- 
ing, playing, exhausted. Her use of humor also pertnits the 
audience to perceive a sense of community among the 
dancers. We see potential couples eye each other, try each 
other; we see them both succeed and fail at dancing to- 
gether, we see the m move on. Their encounters, like ours, 
are both se r ious and absurd Like us, they kieep on dancing, 
stepping on each other's feet, and squeezing the last drop 
of life out of an era and opt of themselves. 

"Sue's Leg " is a prophetic dance with secular subject 
matter. It is prophetic in showing us human beiqgs not 
only as they were but as thev are. Tharp's dances have been 
called merely fashionable, chic, and slick by some critics 



In this particular work though, she has shown us some- 
thing of "the plight of man," to use Heschel's words. 12 
Watching "Sues Leg ' and listening to its music, it is re- 
membered that those people mov ing frequentlv , throwing 
each other into the air, clinging togetherin the last hours 
of dance marathons, were people on the brink of war and 
in the midst of w ar. Their dances came out of the heart of 
the plight of man." As we watch them, recreated b) Tharp, 
we are in our time and in the midst of our own wars, 
reminded ofour own plight. 

A prophetic modern dance whether religious in subject 
matter or not tells us, the truth, not necessanlv particular 
truths (that God exists or does not, or that love is full of 
pain or full of pleasure ), but some truth about ourselv es. A 
prophetic modern dance tells us something about how it is 
tu be hanran.Any paiticulai troth; any particular message, 
is soon stated. The truth about ourselves can never be told 
fully or too often. Biblically prophetic art, is made by an 
iconoclast, b)f5rtists who break the holy images to shock 
us into new awareness of the truth about ourselves. Con- 
fronted with suih a work of art, we once again have ears to 
. hear and eyes to see, miraculously, for a moment, we do 
hear, and we do s^e. 
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To Dance or Not to Dance 




Hail Terpsichore. Sweet Goddess of the Dance: Art- 
Divine f Grace of Manners and Innocent Joys are thy 
Charming Gifts, Gentle Muse, and notjn the Rhythm 
of Motion, but only in a Bad Heart, or a Vicious 
Tongue, is the Guilt of Sin Then hail, Terpsichore, 
Sweet Goddess of the Dance, all hail! Bigots may 
scowl, Hypochondriacs —-Horror-Stricken, may sigh, 
Dancing is, nevertheless, an Amusement as Old and 
as Universal as the Human Race. Classic Antiquity 
made it one of its Chief Modes of Aesthetic Develop- 
ment as well a$ Most Delightful Pastime, while the 
Holy Bible of the Jews and the Christians 1 Sacred 
Gospel Emphatically and Benignly sanction and 
sanctify its Judicious Observance! Then hail, Sweet 
Terpsichore, Godd^s of the Dance, hail, all hail! 1 

With this invocation* the Reverend J.B. Gross 
opened his treatise in defense of dancing in 
1879. In this work, he praised the dance for its 
positive effects on "the mental and physical constitution of 
man." He endorsed dance as a form of religious expres- 
sion and as an artistic, social, and recreational pursuit as 
well Recognizing the~religious and socializing nature of 
early dance, he stated that dancing is, and always has been, 
a normals natural response to life.? 

"God has wisely ordained that all the faculties with 
which He has endowed us should be exercised in their 
* proper time and in their appropriate manner," he wrote, 3 
He did not espouse an "anything goes" attitude toward 
dance;, in defending it as a form of human activity, he 
acknowledged that it is liable to abuse, but not more so 
j than any other activity. (He conceded that even some 
religious sects are guilty of abuse and perversion in the 
practice of dance.) He Concluded that "a great many worse 
s and less seemly deeds,than are implied in dancing are 
done in His august and holy presence in His "house of 
Many Mansions." 4 

His belief that "rational amusement and true piety are 
clearly the essential twin-factors of a useful, a contented, 
and a happy life," supported his case for dance. It set him 
apart from many of his contemporaries who wrote and 
preached against dancing, He attributed to Ruskin a state- 
ment that the only safeguards to morality are "music and 
q $cl$& dancing." 5 
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Clearly the complaint of early Christian leaders in 
America was against "mixed" (male-female) social danc- 
ing* /e-g-i at balls, in dance halls, in taverns, and what was 
labeled "profane and promiscuous dancing" (the associa- 
tion with feasts and public demonstrations was specifically 
mentioned). 6 Where dancing was justified by the Bible, it 
was not condemned, nor was dancing instruction totally 
frowned upon, increase Mather looked with favor on 
dancing instruction which concerned itsetf^m&^eood 
manners, poise, composure of body, arrcraecency df 

^ havior, provided it did not take place in mixed compan$\ 
Mather was distressed that dancing was "customary" 
among Christians in the colonies. Maypole dances were 
particular targets of condemnation and the people re- 
sponded (at least in one instance/ in Charlestown, Mas- 
sachusetts) by .erecting larger Maypples. History records 

• laws against dancing, court cases, the presence of dancing 
masters, and books published on the dance. Dancing sur- 
vived, despite the "fire and brimstone" sermons. Marks 1 
bibliography of "anti-dance" literature from 1685-1963 
lists seme 150-books, tracts, essays, sermons, and dis- 
courses* fifty-four of which were published since 190O. 7 

Although dancing has been suppresspd by religious 
leaders and communities in the Western Christian world, 
it is well t<5 bear the following facts in mind. Some theolo- 
gians condemn dance, others support it. Some deny joy, 
others claim it is our salvation. Some discourage self- 
expression, others urge that it be given release in satisfac- 
tory, healthy modes of behavior or it will fifed self- 
destructive, anti-Social outlets. Attitudes toward JKce are 
being examined and th^ dialogue is now more open and 
rational than it was in the early ciays of America' 

Constraints against dancing have not come solely from 
the church. Secular factions have also been involved. The 
Federation of Women's Clubs banned the Argentin^Tango 
and the Hesitation Waltz in 1914. This was the era in which 
Vernon and Irene Castle popularized such dances as the 
Castle Walk through their ballroom exhibitions. Public 
officials denounced the Lame Duck, Turke y Tm t i Fox Trot, 
and Bunny Hug as "orgies taking place in public dance 
halls." Fifteen young wome^were reportedly fired from 
their jobs with the Curtis Publishing Company because 
they were caught doing the Turkey Trot during their lunch 

break. 
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The case against dance has not always been predicated 
on its abuse The invention of the printing press thrust 
upon the world a new emphasis on verbalism The capac 
ity to read and write, as well as to speak "the word" 
suddenly took on increased importance, all forms of non 
verbal expression were suppressed. We are only now 
coming back to a full appreciation of nonverbal forms of 
expression and communication. 

Although too many colleges still base admissions chiefly 
on SAT 'Verbal scores," other institutions are probing 
ways to develop and evaluate human potential. We hope 
that the individual can develop a healthy self-image, the 
ability to express and communicate his values to others, to 
behave in a socially acceptable ftianner and to approach 
problem-solving with creativity and confidence. Studies 
on hemispheric functions of the brain point out the de- 
sirability o/ training the right half to perform long- 
neglected ta£ks,.and of bringing the activities of the two 
hemispheres into harmony (It is interesting to note the 
great potential which dance holds for meeting the chal- * 
lenge of the above mentioned goals.) 

Dance can and does exist under a variety of names. 
■Perhaps it is the old matter of semantics: "a rose by\any 
other name. . . " A group which rejects dancing as sinful 
engages enthusiastically in "singing games" (self- 
accompanied dances). A congregation feels comfortable 
with the "worship choir" or "motion choir" which dances 
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regularly jn iLs church. (A "dance choir" would not be 
welcome!) Leaders involve people in "symbolic move- 
ment" who could not bring themselves to think. of this 
movement as dance. Church "sociables" just as often in- 
clude dancing among the evening's activities as prayer and •* 
the potlucksupper. 

On the other hand, there is a growing, upen acceptance 
of dance as worship and in "the social lives of Western^ 
Christians by formed) resistant denominations. The revi- 
val* is well-documented in And We Have Danced, by Car- 
lynn Reed, and other sources. 8 Priests assert that "the Mass, 
itself is a dance." The Coast Salish peoples are dancing 
again— ancestral "spirit dancing" laced with elements of 
Shaker dance (which has been incorporated into their 
beliefs and practices^ Social dances are frequently spon- 
sored b> church groups. Dance is a technique increasingly 
used by feligious educators.%Students are learning about 
dance in theological schools and, they are calling it dance! 
In asserting that the pioneers of American dance were 
"evangelically inclined," Joseph Mazo writes, 

Religious ceremonies frequently are celebrated in 
dance, even, at times in the Western tradition. A Cbas- ' - 
sidic folk-song bids the congregation be quiet, the 
rabbi is going to dance, and when the rabbi dances, 
the tables and chairs dance with him and Satan falls 
dead in the middle of the floor. There comes a mo- 
ment of ecstacy in which voice and words are too 
weak to contain fervor; the entire body ^ impelled to 
movement. !0 • 

Modern Western society, beset with problems of drug 
abuse, crime, hypertension, and disease can well look to 
other times and btfier cultures for clues to their solution. 
We can no longer write off the practices of other cultures 
as "heathen," or "uncivilized," and having no relevance for 
our time. We have tended to dismiss the dance practices of 
primitive man and other cultures without seriously exa- 
mining their nature-and significance. Is it possible there is 
a message here we are missfng? 

Two present-day churchmen speak for dance as a way of 
life that hotels promise for the future. "Do something (it's 
bound to have a shape). Move (movement makes a path or 
pattern)," writes John David Maguire. He concludes, "Our 
call is to begin moving. And as we warm to walking in the 
Light, we shall surely come at sometime to* that moment 
when /with all men— 'the sons of morning' — we Shall 
dance and sing for joy." We shall dance in the company of 
God." 11 Marvin Halverson in "Opening Statement" to the 
proceedings from the first national conference op the 
church and the dance in i960, writesof the role of dance in 
worship adding, "And not least, the restoration of the 
dance in the life -of man, even apart from corporate wor- 
ship, is an important gesture in the direction of wholeness 
and holiness." 12 

* We live in a religiously plural world. Today s world is 
shrinking. We must be mindful that the Christian religion 
is one of eight major faiths, and one of a considerable 
number of faiths if all denominations, cults, and groups are 
counted. Christians actually number less than one-fourth 



of the world's population. For many of the world's people, 
dance is pan of the very fiber of life. In many non-Western 
societies, religious activities are an integral.and intimate 
part of community life and defy separation from the total 
cultural pattern. There are those who have always danced 
their faith, have always danced as a form of socializing, 
healing, and 'celebration. The'y-wouldbe unable to accept a 
religion wtych forbids dancing. Those in the field of Chris- 
tian missions have always experienced difficulty if conver- 
sion means giving up dancing in order to be "saved." 
Present-day missionaries have expressed greai interest in 
the revival of dance in Christian worship and in the work of 
individuals and groups such as The Sacred Dahce Guild, 
an international, interdenominational organization de- 
moted to furthering the dance as a dimension of worship. 

Jose Limon said, "We all dance a little every day/' We all 
know the spine that stiffens in resistance, the ilasp of a 
sympathetic hand, the impatient, tapping foot. Being hu- 
man, we all-reveal something of our inner selves through 
expressive movement. If this movement is not a full- 
fledged dance, it is at beast "dance-like." In this regard, is it 
possible for a normal person to be a 1 non-dancsr? 1 ' Is it* 
humane to forbid something as normal and natural as 
dancing? To dance or not to dance: do we really have a 
choice? If dajice is a normal, human response to life, then, 
let's be human — let's dance! 
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The first time I ever danced in a church service, was at 
Harvard Divinity School My husband, with several 
other Unitarian students, decided to creaje a service 
for Good Friday. Why the Unitarians decided to tackle that 
particular religious Everest (I suspect that Hillary's answer 
would have served them as well), why they brought me 
into their conspiratorial band, has long since slid into a 
memoryless chasm I remember the sequence of the 
dances (triumphal entry, betrayal), and a lot of personal 
anguish. In the midst of one of these bodily and psychic 
wrench\ngs, 1 left the chancel to execute a great sweeping 
gesture, a sort of "we Ye in this together, folks" message, 
arid found my fingertips within inches of Dean Sam Mil- 
ler's nose I suddenly felt terribly exposed. I had leapt in 
front of plenty of footlights, but had never been eyeball to 
eyeball with my audience before. What was worse, was that 
this was not an audience but^ongregation. I knew that 
there was a difference*, butW^yet to establish what that 
difference is. ^ 

Dancing in the Unitarian church was never a big issue. 
Unitarians tend to gloss over the Salome-seductive-body- 
_syndromeJn favor of Paul's "temple of the holy spirit." 

_ Dancing in church taught me how to proof-text. Liberal 
religionists, I learned, readily identify with David, "danc- 

" ing before the Lord with all his might/' In Davids famous 
dance, in which the return of the Ark of the Covenant to 
Jerusalem is celebrated, he abandoned his ephod in an 
exultant moment and finished the darice nude. His proper 
wife, Michal, peeking from the tent, was shocked and thus, 

_ reprimanded him. though there are never many "Mic- 
hals~ Tri'ouir Congregations, with David I might have said, 
"Cool it, Michal. If the Lord hasn't struck me down already,** 
dancing in very holy places must be OK." 

Of course there are issues. First was the barefeet issue. 
Several people had previously suggested that dancing in 
church would be more religious if they didn't have to look 
at barefeet, especially those that were dirty. Several years 
later, the big issue in the liturgical dance group was bras* 
or-no-bras. (That was during the period, to paraphrase 
Kipling, when all those abo.ut 113 were burning theirs , , .) 
The implication is obvious. Dancing is holy,, when the 
bodies in question do not, distract from their ethereal 
intent ' 



Then there is the u>£o-shou!d<iance issue. If the liturgi- 
cal d ance group is in f act a community-creating adjunct to 

"Thelarger chu rch, s houldn Teveryone "with "desire and 
sincerity (and reliability at practice) be encouraged to 
share the dance experience with a congregation? The 
question is how much desire, sincerity, and reliability is 
required to compensate for the sins the flesh is heir to. 
Adult congregational dance groups usually attract young 
matrons, not nymphets whom George. Balanchine so 
readily takes to his heart and into his company. One en- 
thusiastic member was perpetually on the brink of losing 
30 pounds^Some folks feel the act of dance ought not to 
require a willing suspension of utter disbelief. 

Finally, there are the issues of purpose. What does dance 
do in a service of worship? How does it work^where does 
it fit? Is the best dance in the church fundamentally the 
same as the best dance in the theatre? Do we ask only that 
dance expression reflect the diversity and depth of the 
creative imagination which gives it form? Do we ask that it 
be authentic? Aesthetic? Both? Because it s church art and 
not an with a capital A, do we look for dance more in the 
manner of Norman Rockwell, and less in the manner of 
Mark Rothko? Should it, in othej- words, cleave a little 
closer to the explicitness of actual gesture, and a little 
further from the kind ofsymbolizations not given to facile 
transIation^ShouId we tread a careful boundary, eschew- 
ing dances (like Davids) which might evoke ecstasy at the 
expense of the logic that liberals so admire? Should these 
aesthetic questions be discussed at all, when taking into > 
consideration that most of the dancers are volunteers, and 
the community is beloved? 

In his preface to The Holy in Art, Gerhardus van der 
Leeuw writes: "Whoever talks about religion and an comes 
in contact with two sorts of people: Christians of the most 
variedstamp and connoisseurs of art. Both are difficult to 
get along with." 1 Difficult or not, I would like to concern 
myself for the remainder of this article with worship (and 
some Unitarian attitudes toward worship), what dance is 
and how it speaks to us, and dance and worship and why 

they belong together. 

Attitudes toward Worship 

Before struggling once again to define the relationship 
between the art of worship and the an of dance in the 77 
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"Invocation" performed at the Unitarian Cburtb 
of Arlington, Virginia \ t 

liberal church, I wanted to learn what worship meant to a 
cross-section of laypersons. The Unitarians I consulted 
firmly believed that reason and truth in its diverse forms 
are entirely compatible with religion, and with religious 
faith as they uphold it, and it, (hem. Many indicated that 
they came tu their liberal position after an intense intellec- 
tual struggle with orthodoxy. It led them to ask no less of 
their religious faith than they ask of seculax intellectual and 
aesthetic disciplines. In short, they possessed a determina- 
tion t6 pursue truth, to commit themselves to the ethical 
dimension of their lives, and to insist that seekers, like 
themselves, whatever their theological persuasion, be 
welcomed within their religious community. The spirit of 
the Enlightenment with its emphasis on tolerance, reason, 
and Bibhcal o criticism,,rny informants told me, is as strong 
in Unitarian churches today as when the religious ideas of 
William Ellery Charming, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Henry Ware swept the New England Congregational 
Churches- of the 1820s and carried them into the Unitarian 
fold 

' Liturgical embellishments associated with "high" Prot- 
estantism, e g , the chants, prayers, choral responses, and 
interactive ceremony between minister and congregation, ' 
ttere never integral to the spare Protestantism of the Puri 
tans from whose roots Congregationalism sprang. On the 
other hand, neither is liturgy, in its root meaning, "the 
work of the people," foreign to the liberal Protestant tradi- 
tion What has remained, however, might be characterized 



by an artless simplicity, the congregational hymns, respon- 
sive readings, and straightforward traditions peculiar to 
individual churches. Thus when oneVespondent cited his 
requirement for a "clean service," simple and direct, with 
the emphasis on the sermonic spoken word, I was not 
surprised When another indicated the need for religious 
services capable of "celebrating the inherent diversity tn 
liberal thought" (emphasizing the intellectual mode), 
without "pulling congregants by the heels into some un- 
controlled religious experience" (negating the affective 
mode), I was not surprised., t 1 

The congregational autonomy of liberal con- 
gregationally-governed churches guarantees both 
their particularism and their openness. It does not guaran- 
_ tee a structure in which community-affirming religious 
beliefs are articulated through the music and actions of 
liturgy, through forms which bridge belief and feeling 

Is liturgical dance possible in this context? Insofar as 
da\ice, lika any variable element of the act of worship, is 
indeed the Svork of the people" of a gathered community, 
I would hold the answer to be yes. The parameters of that 
"work" are elastic, its meaning variable, unlike "work" in a 
church community whose liturgical worship points ex- 
plicitly to its belief system. There are two dilemmas: in this 
context, dance in -worship cannot as easily build on 
commonly-held beliefs effected through liturgical forms, 
the function of dance, and any art in a tradition so heavily 
weighted toward reason, must be examined, even "in- 
vented," within the particular worship service in which it 
becomes a part. 

Howard Nemerov has written of "the tears which clarify 
the eye toward charity " 2 What / look for in a church 
service is that something which "clarifies my eye" too. A 
confrontational period of meditation-silence-prayer often 
does this, precisely because it^sks that the congregation 
do something w ith their own thoughts and feelings, not as 
passive listener-observers, but as active participants It 
engages A second element can engage the congregation 
in a simple "choreography" At the Unitarian Church of 
Arlington, Virginia, we take a few mbments to reach out, to 
extend a hand to greet persons on either side, to the front 
and behind us. The invitation is not to anticipate the coffee 
hour, which most liberal religionists would agree is cer- 
• tainly a Unitarian' rituah but to anticipate in the # out- 
stretched hand, the community we would become. 
Merleau-Ponty calls this*phenomenon "an intentional arc " 
"Our intentions," he writes, "find their natural clothing or 
their embodiment in movements and are expressed in 
them." 3 | ' 

While reaching out lo grasp the hand of another doesn't 
give^itself to Dionysian abandon, even this modest exer- 
cise suggests that liberals want to break through the bar- 
riers of isolation with which all of us. shield ourselves, 
perhaps even to break through to some emotional qual- 
ities which have elu\led us. Cleaving as we have to the 
Apollonian virtues of rationality, e th ical judgment, and 
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restraint, we have tended to cut_uuFthe Dionysian ones 
(ecstasy, transformation through excitement, and danc- 
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' ing) We have eliminated, as Marianne Miclcs points 
tho.se qualities through which one "enters into another 
body, another character —(able) tp see the god " 4 

Appealing to these contrary Apollonian and Diony.sian 
ideas may seem indirect but there is a dialectic at work 
here which we vyhoxelebrate the Apollonian virtues oril> 
ignore at our peril -The thesis, examined in Nietzsche's 
early essay, The Birth of Tragedy and the Geneo/ogfof 
Morals, argues that classical tragedy is born of the mar* 
nage of Dionysian and Apollonian elements, and that 
tragedy dies when the union is dissolved. 5 Wheh later . 
. Greek dramatists attempted to extract the so-called irra- 
tioj^fl elements, and tried to make everything understand- 
trfSle, Nietzsche suggests, the poetry, the art, the drama 
degenerated He writes, -"Because you had abandoned 
Dionysus, Apollo abandoned you." 6 I interpret this to 
mean that the stately, ordered movement of Apollo stands 

- in tension with the Dionysian mood, the breaking through 
* of order Without that tension, tfye dynamic center dissi- 
pates Even Emerson remarked of the attempt to devise 
rituals for the post-French Revolution religion-of-reason 
that it was all "pasteboard and fjjigree." 7 

How Does Dance Speak to Us? 

The compelling reason for dance in worship, in both its ' 
Apollonian careful measure and countermeasure and its 
Dionysian excitement, is the reappropriation oj feeling. 
This is not to ignore the powerful capacity of music^ 
poetry, and sermons in affecting us. Dance gives presence 
as no other an can.-I would not have us divorce reason 
from worship in the liberal church, but, to enhance the" 
marriage through dialogue with other modes. 
What of the art of dance 5 How does jt speak to us, and 
. what is it really? Dance opens up one more avenue to 
knowing and feeling Its symbolic language eschews ver- 
bal traaslation, it defies, as music does, the constraints of 
language. When we become attuned to the symbolic lan- 
guage of dance, we become fluent in a sensitivity which 
does, however, translate to our every day lives. Gertrude 
Stein once said, "I like to go to museurVis, I like to look out 
> - the windows "' 8 Of dance we might paraphrase, "I like to 
- watch dances; I like to move out into the world." 

Even without a sophisticated danceJiteracy, congre- 
gations have direct access to dance, as th^y do to music ' 
The dancer Pauline Kroner speaks of dance communica- 
tion as melding subjective and objective experience, and 
adds, '.'We (dancers) identify with the receiver (the. 
audience/congregation) and the receiver with us . . , be-i 
cause that person has the identical instrument we have: the * 
body. The body sends a message irom a giving muscle to a 
receiving muscle, the spirit bends a eurrentof emotion to a 
' reviving emotion/' 9 

Even without the communicative pow^r of dance, 
choreographer Erick Hawkins has written that dance 
jmovernent, being in and/or itself 4 yields that strange and 
. holy center which is the only thing we know about being 
alive its significant purpose is to fill the audience with 
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wonder and delight . . . dp. valuable than anything in the 
world." 10 In worship, thedance might well be the per- 
fect Whitmanesque expression. As van der Leeuw puts it, 
'The dance is the natural expression of the man who is just 
as conscious of his body as he is of his soul, in the dance 
the boundaries between body and soul are^ffaced The 
body moves itself spiritually and the spirit, bodily." 11 

In dance, what we see is what we get. So what is it we 
see? We see dance, Suzanne K. Langer writes^ through the ( 
dynamic image that it creates. "In watching a collective * 
dance one does not see people running around; one sees 
the dance drh ing this way, drawn this way, gathering here, 

. spreading there— fleeing, resting, rising, and so forth, and 
all the motion seems to spring from powers beyon^i the 
performers. In a pas de deux the dancers appear to mag- 
netize each other — thd* relation is more than a spatial one, 
it is a relation of forces^, . dance forces, virtual powers." 
She adds: "The prototype of these purely apparent ener- 
gies ... is the subjective experience of volition and free 
eherg\ and of* reluctance to alien and compelling wills. 

*The consciousness of life— the sense of vital power, even 
of the power to receive impressions, apprehend the envi- 
ronment, and meet changes— is our most immediate 
self-consciousness." 12 

Dance in Worship 

Do dance and worship belong together? That ^con- 
sciousness of life," or "vital power," of "volition" and 

"Invocation" performed at the Unitarian Church 
of Arlington, Virginia 
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countervolition, is one sought elemen&in a Venice of 
" worship Through it and as a result of it, we want to be 
turned around VC'e do not want to depart in the same wav 
that we arrived What we ask, and are willing to participate 
in, is a change of heart, a new inclination of the heart, 
mind, and will. «> 

Each an'forrrrhas the power to affirm — in Robert Coles 
words, "the thoughtful reverie^ of people who struggle for 
coherence, vision, a sense of what obtains in the 
^ world" 13 I regret that Coles omitted passion, the Dions - 
sian element in art ajso can mo\e us into that struggle for 
what obtains in the world by breaking through mere or- 
dfr, stagnation, and even repression. "Passion." opens the 
possibility of being subject to overwhelming forces, and 
thus, even to suffering. But when that suffering is shared, 
when it is suffering with, it becomes compassion People 
often commejpt that dance in church moves them to tears. 
Do we weep for ourselves or for others — or is it both, in 
recognition of our common passions? Howard Nemefcov 
says it much better than I can: 

That there should be much goodness in the world J 
kindness and intelligence, candor and chann jf and 
* that it all goes don ?/ in the dust after a it 'hilej this is a 
subject for the steadiest meditation/ of the heart and 
mind, as for the tears/ that clarify the eye toward 
charity 14 * 

The melding of anvjvvo arts, such as worship and dance, 
is itself an art, requiring sensitivity, cooperay^a^and a 
peppering of spontaneity. I£ the worship context, d^nce 
can afFea in hean and mind some new vision, a vision of a 
moment^ a vision that turns us around. The source of the 
vision is both in the dance and within us. What is articu- 
lated and revealed through dance resicW in part within 
the nepleteneSvSof itssymbolization. The other part resides 
within'us — our responding muscles and ^tending hearts. 

The meaning is completed within us at the moment ttje^ 
moving form of the dance reverberates against our own 
unique experience and thought, This*ean be a* potent 
meaning, for as Martha Graham reminds us, "Dance is the 
symbol for the performance of living." 15 But before the 
performance of dance, as every dancer knows, ,or the 

SnanCe of livtng, as wc live to learn, comes practice, 
rough practice that each of us, in Miss Graham's 
becomes in some area "an athlete of God." 16 



Not long ago I found Martha Graham Mtting alone in a 
* hotel lobbv after a performance. I wanted to thank her for 
those " moments 1 ' that her choreographic genius had 
created, and — not incidental!)— to confess that I had 
been her student. On the far side of 80 she sat, env eloped 
in clouds of chiffon, fragile, musing, "Ummm. . Barbara 
Kres " Among the thousands I was, alas, not a vivid 
memory Then she smiled. "But I'm sure,'' she said, I'm 
sure I'd recognize vou in a leotard." A kindness and a truth 
For as Graham has said, "the bodv does not he." It is 
important that we dance in church. It is! important that we 
bring this truth into our midst. 
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Dance as Worship 

Jerry Bywaters Cochran 




A little over ten years ago, a young minister asked me 
to dance in a worship service We had both been in 
school in New York City (he at Union Theological 
Seminary and I at Juilliard) in the days when those two 
institutions were across the street from each other. He was 
studying to be a minister and 1, a dancer My only concern 
with his request was whether I, a fallible human being, a 
searching, struggling Christian, a sinner, should dance in a 
church? Would my body serve as a vessel to convey the 
Word of God? The minister assured* me by saying, "If we 
gave into that concern^there woirfd certainly be no dance 
in churches r and probably no music, no preaching, and no 
congregation as wehV* 

As I have danced and choreographed for worship ser- 
vices many times since this -first request, I have" grown 
increasingly grateful to God for allowing me to pray in 
church through dance. I believe that dance can serve as a 
prayer for the dancer and I often think of Pauls sacrifice, 
holy and acceptable to God." Prayer in dance must not be 
limited to the expression of the dancer however. Dance in 
church must communicate for and to those who watch. 
Both the needs of the dancer in prayer and the needs of the 
congregation who are the audience and worshippers must 
both be addressed. =V 

In retrospect, that first invitation to dance in church 
forced me to search for thg^ spiritual and technical re- 
sources I had not thought could be used in this way. 
Though I had not any specialized training to prepare me 
. for this moment, I soon found that mufch of what had 
passed for * secular* v dance training was now of use to me. I 
thought back to many of my dance teachers, in particular 
Ruth St. Denis, Martha Graham, and Jose Limon, all of 
whom have produced notable choreography Qn religious- 
themes. I called on my own experiences in church as a 
child, on college courses in Religion and most notably, in 
the lectures of theologian Paul Tillich, who was particu- 
larly' interested in the relationships between religion and 
art. With all of this, I began to view dance as an earthly 
trinity, joining body, mind, and spirit, impelling me to a 
greater understanding of the Word. This understanding 
allowed me to go straight to the spiritual significance of 
man inrelatioiUQ^GoU, not just by hearingthe message but 
by experiencing it I realized that it was long before danc- 
ing in church that the understanding had begun to grow. 



Each time I dance in church, I try to open my mind, my 
body, and my soul to the^ conversion significance of my 
faith. I hope that my mind, the body, and the soul of the 
congregation can likewise be opened. 

The total individual needs to express his worshi^of God 
with his totafbeing. Such basic themes as the differences 
between activity and passivity, strength and weakness, ten- 
sion and relaxation, disease and grace, are more easily 
learned from bodily movement than in any other way. 
Certain emotions are-difficult to fully comprehend without 
motion. Perhaps the sparcity of joy in contemporary life is 
related to the loss of dance as a -primary means for the 
education and articulation of values. That dance is a natural 
vehicle forjeligious expression is clear to the dancer for as 
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he works to train and perfect the body, he becomes in 
creasingly aware oT the miracle of God's creation One 
need hot be a trained dancer to have this experience. 
When a worshipper kneels and clasps his hands in prayer 
there 15 a dance, a simple dance but a dance in the broaUest 
sense of the word. In this sense it can be truly be said that 
dance never really left the church. ^ 

Now that dance is coming back into the Western Chris- 
tian church, I am thankful that tfiis opportunity is available 



% ' to me as a dancer and choreographer I am always in mind 
that the physical juxtaposition of Julliard and the Union 
Theological Seminary, which seemed of no particular in 
terest to me when I was in school, ultimately played a part 
in bringing me to religious dance. The words of die Psal ^ 
mist have a deeper meaning for me. 
Praise Him with timbrel and dance; \ 
Let everything that breaches praise the Lord' 
Praise the Lord! 
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■ 20 
A Christian Art 
of Darke 




Our worship and the arts that serve that worship 
must show an understanding ofthe unity and thg 
salvation of the wholeness of jhe body and soul. 
The art of n^pvement, whether if' be the ritual gesture of 
ministers and people or the creative work of trained litur- 
gical dancefs, is the art which most profoundly cultivates 
and demonstrates^ the reality of the redemption of the 
whole person. In the twelfth chapter of his letter to Ro- 
mans, St. Paul exhorts believers to offer their "bodies as a 
living sacrifice, acceptable to God*' in their spirituaUvor- 
ship. In the earliest centuries of Christianity, gesture and 
dance were integral parts of worship. Gradually however, 
dance, was discouraged and even banned by the Church 
which came to honor intellectual and spiritual aspects $i 
the human person and to district the physical and emo- 

# tionalones. r * 

Protestant churches began experiencing the return of 
liturgical or sacred dance to wc/rship in 1925! Since Vatican 
II, the Catholic Church has produced some documents 
which guide the reproduction of liturgical dance. The 
most notable of these documents is the American.Bishops' 
Environmentand Art i n Qatholic Worship, which states that 
"processions and interpretations through bodily move-' 
ment (dance) can become meaningful parts ofthe liturgi- 
cal celebration it done by truly competent persons fry the 
manner that befits the total liturgical action." 2 

Although many forms of dance are available and could 
be used to present religious themes, the theology of Chris- 
tianity calls its dance artists beyond these forms. A Chris- 
tian art of dance calls for movement which is created Bfethe 

• body-mind-spirit unity -of the dancer. 'Performing con- 
ventfonaJswps oc routines by.memory while placing reli- 
gious meaning upon them like some "outer garment" is 
not sufficient. The outer form of the dance must grow out 
Ofthe inner feelings of the dancer. No false or limited 
vocabulary of "dance movement" will do. The new Chris- 

• tian art of dance must arise from the natural, God-given 
language of movement and should be' as limitless in its 

j vocabulary as the Go<f of whom ft speaks is limitless. The 
Creators of this kind of dance must draw the form of their 
dance from their own feelings and faith rather than imitat- 
jying theiorms of theatrical or show danfce; This is easy 
because their art is a gift fromuGod' and readily 
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available— a natural, free movement ofthe human, body 
united with mind and spirit. 3 

One might argue that technique or discipline could 
suffer from such an approach.' If die Christian dancer 
desires to offer his or her body as an instrument of expres- 
sion, then every part of that instrument must be strong and 
alive and capable of its full range pf movement within the 
limitations of the dancer's temperament and bod£ struc- 
ture. That takes work. If the liturgical dancer wishes to 
speak in the language of movement of his experiences of a 
limitless God, then continuous exploration of new move- 
ment possibilities is required. That is a soul-searching as 
well as a body-aching discipline that never ends. 




• Liturgical dancers need to be well-trained in the disci- 
plines of liturgy as well as in the disciplines of their art in, 
order that each dance presented "befits the total liturgical 
action " Dances to be offered during a liturgical celebra- 
tion need not only be of the highest possible craftsman 
ship of movement and meaning, but must also serveihe 
liturgical action and be appropriate to the community. 
Christian dancers have,. at this point in history, an oppor- 
tunity to affect both the Church and the world of dance. In 
this way, challenges of breaking through the barriers of 
conventional approaches to dance and through the bar- 
riers of objections to dance in the liturgy can be met 
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.21 
Ballet Training 
as \It Relates to Sacred Dance 



Suanne Ferguson 




For years there has been some sense of controversy 
over the training of the sacred dancer The first 
conflict seemed to be "to train or not to train?'" This 
conflict seems to have been resolved, at least for the 
majority of those involved in this expression of faith. If not 
% overwhelmingly, at leas#substantialh\ we seem to agree 
that training ls necessary if we want a product that will 
communicate to anyone beyond ourselves 

The issue now seems to be "how unpin " Should the 
sacred dancer have modern dance training, ballet training, 
or jazz? No dancer today Gin be satisfied with learning anv 
one technique So it is with the sacred dancer who must 
explore and become proficient in many forms of dance if 
he is to truly-communicate the message which he has to 
share We must be concerned with thetraining of the body, 
the mind, and the spirit if we are to produce dancers who 
can express their faith with the dances they dance and the 
lives they live * . . ' 

Since my own orientation to dance began, with ballet 
training, I will expand on this type of training and what it 
has to offer* the sacred dancer Although baJlet is one of the 
most disciplined of an forms, thrpufch its. very nature, it 
. leads to freedom. The discipline of^tudy results in.free- 
dom to use knowledge innew and creative waysv The truly- 
disciplined artist is the one who Ls ready'to make use of his 
imagination and communicate the message he wooJd 
share in a clear, exciting, and valid piece of work. " 
, Thave heard it said that ' pretty poses*' have nothing to 
say abouHife and sacred dance is-aboutlife . . therefore, . 
sacred dancers "should study ballet I can accept the fact 
that pretty poses have nothing to say about life, but the 
•dancer well-trained in ballet will a difficult time identifying 
the an of ballet with "pretty poses." The strength* arid - 
polish of the ballet dancer is not an accident, but built into 
the disciplineof the training. • \ 

One of the greatest weaknesses that I have noticed in 
rnudh of the sacred dance that I have observed is*its lack of . 
energy The impact of die dance does not reach* much 
beyond the first pew Much of the congregation is thus left 
untouched I have witnessed this in my own group ^hen 
what I thought was a "good dance" left me absolutely cold 
when I watched it during the service from the baltony. It- 
sent me back to the. studio to analyze the problem. The 
source of energy is within the dancer The dancer must 



discover the control of energy which comes from under- 
standing oppositional forces in the body. For example, we 
may look in the first exercise of the ballet barre, the plie 
The bending ofthe knees is a movement which obviously 
• takes the body down, but when correctly executed, the 
pull ofthe body is up. It is one of thejnost difficult but most 
important concepts that a teacher must reveal to his/her 
student in the training process, that Is, that the student 
m ust learn to make use of al 1 the oppositional forces in the 
' body which will then result in the control of energy 
Perhaps it is difficult to understand what this instruction 
about oppositional pull in the plie^has to do with sacred 
dance that communicates beyond the first pew. Actually it 
has everything to do with it because new hfe is breathed 
. into a ^'eak performance without* any alteration to the 
-choreography. It is a matter of controlling energy. It is 
Actually the .energy that communicates. 

Ballet technique can also be beneficial in clarifying the 
line of each individual dancer so that the focus is more 
Refined and thereby the message clarified and 
.strengthened. The problem of focus is a problem of use of 
the body, the focus ofihe entire body, or line. There' is 
certainly ho o&e easy lesson approach to applying ballet 
concepts of linfe to sacred cfence. It means working with 
this approach oVer a period of time before the influence is 
observed in oui dances and our dancers. ' 

f discovered this quite by accident. In my earlv y^ars of 
teaching sacred dance, f purposely avoided the balletclass. 
The people with whom I wa$ working had very little ' 
formal training and rather than intimidate them, I avoided 
the classical approach^ Then as more trust was manifested, 
• I felt that I had more to offer in ballet and I began to 
mtoduce more and more into the 'training. Th<? results 
surprised even me^chnique became cleaner, line be-* 
came much clearer, and the dancers wfth even the least 
amount of training began to loak-^trained/' The -added 
bonus was that the dances were, clarified. I knew this<not 
only by observing them myself, but -by the response we 
began to receive from our congregation. People began to 
comment on how much the dance meant to them and how 

\ UCh ^ could relale io lhe instead of how 

"pretrv" the dancers and the dance were. 

In summary, we must^train the sacred dancer. The stuffy 

of line, focus, and motivation can energize', clarify, and 



lend purpose to movement. All form* of dance discipline * turn, we can more adequatel) express our faith througrf** 
are important and the; more we can incorporate into the the an of dance, 
training, the better will the vocabulary of the dancer be. In 
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A Practical Guide flg 
to Dance in Catholic Liturgy 



Virginia B. Shuker 



Aspects of introducing dance into contemporary- 
Catholic liturgy which must be considered include 
the discovery of the most practical and appropriate 
tocationsao include the dance, introduction of the danCe 
experience to include congregational moverflent, and ex 
perimentation.with accompaniment This chapter, then, 
will sequentially deal with these three aspects through the 
purposes of the four divisions of the Mass. Introductory 
Rites; Liturgy of the Word. Liturgy of the Eucharist, Con- 
cluding Rite 1 These guidelines may be expanded to in . 
elude ritualistic celebrations in other denominations 
where such an order of worship is* also prescribed. The 
placement of-dance/movement in a particular section, 
however, will naturally give emphasis to that section, and 
• ^ care must be exercised to assuYe that the emphasis is 
acceptable to that particular* liturgy Therefore, even 

* though the general theme of all Eucharistic liturgies is 
thanksgiving, there are times when that thanksgiving may 
be emphasized through penitence, reconciliation, quiet 
joy, or exhuberant celebration, and further tempered by / 
the prescribed, daih* readings. 

Within the Introductory Rites of Entrance, Penitentiaf 
Rite, Kyrie, and Gloruuhe easiest place to introduce dance 
by adance company or chtSr is through tljie Entrance or 

. Professional This gathering Isong, when accented by dan- 
•cers'and rhythmical and celeprant movement .through die 
aisfies, stresses unity and equality afftong all worshipers, . 
clergy and laity alike Schutte's '\Mountains-ind Hills" ^nd 
Ducote's "Sing out His Goodness" are'gobd choipes espe 
dally when accompanied by congregational singing. In 
•this way, all are participant^, ther^ are no observers. . . 

.When the Gloria is sung, its forcefulrtess and majesty can 
to enhance^through^dance 'Gloria of the Bells^by Pelo 

^ quin and Foley's "Glory to God" both contain repetitive 

- lines which give opportunity for'congreg^ional as well as 
choir singing Both afibrd'opportunitiesVof dance io«un 

^ ison and in harmony( even though the first is light and 

* gro^-s in intensity and the Secontt is intense and majestic 
throughout.- * * /* # 

* The Kyrie and Penitential Rke are often overlooked as 

* possibilities for dance, but when they jncfude the congre 
gat ion in a simple movement or gesture at the same time 
that the dancers perform, they* can intensify the feeling 



behind "lord, nave mercy/' It can assist in acknowledging 
failures and shortcomings itthe congregation kneels or 
turns away from the altar wliiie errors of omission are 
' read. At times a Penitential Rite may be especially written- 
to coordinate and emphasize the importance of cleansing 
. the liean >md mind before coming to the Scnpture x 
readings/Here the trained dancers may embody the words 
to provide even deeper understanding. 2 

The Liturgy of the .Word offers numerous possibilities 
for danceJB^ginning with the scriptural aspects," Old and 
New Testament readings and even- the Gospel may be 
danced as long as the dance" clarifies, deepens, or sheds' 
,new insight on the written and spoken Wordjhese may_ 
be performed in a number of ways. The lectoF may read as 
accompaniment to the. dance, the lector may reiki the 
entire text and have the dance follow, or the lector may 
read a short segment 'followed b\ the dancer dancing the 
same segment and freezing in a meaningful pose as the 
■reading progresses, alternating word and dance to its con- 
clusion. If the Gospel reading is readily remembered,such 
* as the stories of the Prodigal Son or the Good Samaritan, 
dancing the Gospel Alleluia, especially with candles or 
lanterns to emphasize Scripture as the illumination of 
God's Word, is appropriate. „ * 

The Responsonal Psalm is also an excellent place to 
incIudeUmce between Old and New Testament readings. 
By'its, jitle, the.Psalm*is a response to the Old Testament 
, rfcadjng and its^purpose is to vocally involve the congrega- 
tion in singing or Chanting. If the response is sung, the 
Congregation may sing the refrain while a group of dan- 
cers dance, when the solo singer sings the verse, the sdlo 
dancer may interpret \i? Often, also, the congregation can - 
be taught a simple gesture as accompaniment to the re- 
frain^-Mer^j^ching out and clasping the hand of the 
person on either sjde whife singing the refrain to Ducote s 
"Be Not Afraid" or simply lifting the arms from a resting 
position in the lap to an open position overhead to the 
refrain of TLirVCp My Soul'* by Manion can be evidence of 
tone's openness to God and humanity. 

The other areas within the Liturgy bf the Word where 
dance is not widely used but which have enormous poten- 
tial are at the Homily , the Profession of Faith or Creed, and 
the General Intercessions of Prayer of the Faithful. Thg 
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Homtl),the practical application of the Scripture readings, 
ma\ be enhanced bv "dance at its beginning or conclusion. 
On some occasions it can be replaced ehtirelv b\ the 
dance, the nonverbal communication can have an impact 
tax greater than words, particularl) when the reading 
themselves are length) Owens' He Came in Love" and 
Carters lord of the Dance" both deal in different musical 
stvles with thtj birth J life, death, and resurrection, and can 
be used in liturgies geared to v oung adults or to the entire 
congregation respective!), espeuallv during Ad\ent or 
Lent when the focus is on internal and external prepara 
Hon Instead of mechanicallv repeating words of the Creed, 
dancers may mo\e to it bv coming from the congregation 
to the altar then ultimate!) connecting with one another 
and serving as a visual summary of the proclaimed faith 
The General Intercessions, bv contrast, could involve the 
congregation in movement At the response, which i> of- 
ten, "Lord, hear our praver,'' the congregation could mo\e 
from a standing position to stretching the arms wide, from, 
there to lifting them upward, and from there to a deep bow 
while holding hands This serves as a vi.sual and kinesthetic 
experience of the faithfuls support of each other through 
community 

The first part of the Liturg) of the Eucharist, the Offer 
torv . is another natural place to include dance The gifts of 
the people which thev have received from God are now 
brought back to Him in thankfulnevs These gifts mav be 
symbolic of the theme of the Litijrgv Tokens^f healing 
such as stethoscopes, medication, or books can be brought 
forward b\ doctors, nurses, or counselors w ho work in the 
healing professions when wholeness is emphasized dur 
ing Advent, signs of v anous v ocations mav be offered w hen 
committment to vocations ks celebrated, balloons mav be 
presented on Pentecost, the birthdiv of the Church, for a 
festive atmosphere All offerings are appropriate when 
thev are connected with the theme At other nmes the 
actual bread and wine to oe coasecrated as well as the 
wheat and grapes from which the) are made can be of 
* fered These gifts are emphasized through sung music 
such asjoncas "Our Blessing Cup" or Cot bran's lv ncs for 
' 'Planted Vttieaf to the traditional Hebrew "Tlashual " 
However, sometimes instrumental classics such as Vival 
di\ 'Winter " from "The Four Seasons" or Inch's Jesu. Jov 
of Man's Desiring" impart e\en more intense emphasis on 
the gifts and help the worshiper to more full) appreciate 
them 

- The*$s£ictus or Holv , Holv . Holv . is an eyellent place for 
congregationalfrnovement Simple gestures of reaching up 
and out. holding-trie hands of those on either side, bowing. 
- then lifting arms again upward can be combined accord- 
ing to the musical version being sung This gives acknow 
ledgmenttotheworkofGodin evervdi) life Likewise. the 
Mysterv of^Faith in anv xrf its forms rpav be moved to bv 
dances or congregation as an opening To the awareness of 
the un.seeen yet believed Even the Eucharistic \men is 
intensified thrQpgh congregational movement and the so 
fieit' Ls strengthened ^ 

Also within the Liturg) of the Eucharist, the entire \ 
Communion Rite from the Lord's Prayer to the fcign of 
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Peace, Limb of God, arid Communion Meditation uffijr 
possibilities for movement A series of repetitive move- 
ments bv the congregation to the Lord s Praver 4 or .an 
antiphonal reading*of the text accompanied bv danve v will 
foster greater concentration on the meaning of the praver 
for dincers and congregation alike The handshake op kiss 
ajjhe Sign of Peace arid c rossing the arms ov er tKe breast at 
the Lamb of God are additional gestures which focus on 
the meaning of reaching out and looking in, respective!) 6 
The silence after Communion mav be broken bv the dan- 
cers movement meditation to Landrv s Lav Your Hands 
or reading.s.of 'Children Learn That They Li\e or De- 
siderata " Dancing the meditation to music without Ivncs 
such as Pachelbefs Canon in D' or Sors Estudio n(> 5 
can change thetone from one'ofqufet "meditation to/ne of 
glorious celebration emphasizing the strengthening ef- 
fects of Communion I' 

The Concluding Rite bids the congregation, nov\ 
strengthened bv communi'tv celebration, tel go out intothe 
larger commumt) to do good works and to praise and 
bless the Lord in all aspects of dailv life Generallv the 
concluding hvmn is .strong and straightforward, lending 
itself to*the tnpudium step which moves three steps for- 
ward then one backward, and -indicating the ongoing, 
progress of Chnstianit) in the face of iKcasional setbacks, 
or to a modified \ersion of the .African high-life, stepping 
right, touching left at heel of right, behind, at heel again, 
then .stepping left to repeat the sequence w hie h repeat edlv 
alternates with rhythmic foot stomping 7 EitherUtep wxjrks 
w*ell to the contemporary « Mountains Mav Fall bv 6chutte 
or the the Black Spiritual .Amen, or even to the tradi- 
tional Jo\-fuI. Joyful, ^"e Adore Thee, Van Dykes adapta- 
tion of Beethoven's Hymmtojov. 

Tbe abo\e guidelines suggest logical places to include 
dince. and at first onlv one .segment of the Mass should be 
danced The congregation .should be left wanting more. 
Graduallv onema) includejxrthi major work and a minor 
one such a** the Offertorv Procession and th'e*Gospel Al- 
leluia o^ the'Mysterv of Faith acclamation In a liturg) 
w hich celebrates a major feast such as Easter. Christmas, or 
Pentecost^more than one major segment mav be danced, 
eg . the Processional. Responsonal Psalm, and Offertorv 
Some of the other congregational movement sections 
such as the Sanctus. Lord s Praver. and Rite of Peace, mav 
graduallv be incorporated into the community s weeklv 
liturgies and on special occasions may be emphasized by 
their omission Occasioraallv liturgy will cater to a special , 
group, when the congregation is primanlv comprised of 
dincers. sogers, and musician.s. manv of the sections of 
the Mass mav be danced * \ 

Dance w^ll become an integral pan of the ritualistic 
liturg) of the Catholic Church* not just enhancement for 
frhfjor celebrations, when both liturgi.st and dancer studv 
each other s craft and fiav e the sensitiv it)* to understand its ♦ 
proper placement and execution Biith placement and ' * 
execution need to be -well-planned and revised % when 
necessary In* this way- performance 'of good dancing 
liturgv, and goodUiturgical dince will give shape to the . 
celebration Tins heightened awareness of the interde- 
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pendence of the two elements will then enliven the ex- 
pression and communication of the sacred from God to 
humanity and from humanity to Cod. 
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